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THE AUTHOR IN HIS STUDY. 


* THOUGHTS ON COURTSHIP. 


‘Tuere is a brief period of romance in the life of 
every man and woman; it is the time when those at- 
tachments are formed which usually lead to the per- 
manent union of kindred hearts. Sweet flower-time of 
our life’s year! Dull, indeed, and sordid would exist- 
ence be, if this season were left out—a year without 
a May! Yes, summer may bring its hay, and autumn 
its sheaves, and our well-spent prime and middle-age 
may leave not only ample stores for a dignified elder- 
hood, but, what is of far more value, the self-satisfied 
reflections which await those who can look back on an 
active and useful life; but yet, if this brief time of blos- 
som were to be omitted, an important element would 
be wanting in our recollections ; life would appear as if 
spent in vain; and it is questionable if our latter days 
would, in that event, be so happy.’ 

Pretty well so far. A romance, forsooth! Such a May 
in our life’s year as Mays usually are with us, compared 
with the Mays of the poets. A good deal of the east 
wind to temper it. One thing I know, that when I 
made up acquaintance with Georgina, it was one scene 
of torment from beginning to end. In the first place, 
nearly all her friends disliked me. My mother was 
jealous of a daughter-in-law—what mother ever was 
not ?—Georgina herself had an old unsettled balance of 
attachment to her father’s chief clerk, who had been 
sent out of the way; so even her inclinations to the 
match were a matter of some doubt. What worryings 
there were from all these things together! The only 
smooth point was her father’s favour for me, which my 
mother always said was from a regard to my family and 
fortune. Such was my time of blossom ! 

‘It is not that the season of courtship is merely a 
pleasant time, which furnishes agreeable food for the 
memory afterwards, although this we conceive to be one 
of its most important characters ; it appears in a higher 
light, when we consider the effect which it usually pro- 
duces on the human character. For that time, at least, 
common worldly views are lost sight of, and a generous 
devotion to the interests of another is substituted for 
our usual selfishness. It is in the moral effects of the 
tender passion that we may most fully appreciate the 
interesting place which it takes in the great scheme of 
things.’ 

I must keep all about settlements in the background 
of course. Neither is a word to be said of inquiries into 


how much the lady has, or of her claims in the matter 
| of pin-money. 


‘In that period of youthful passion, how delightful 
those méments when the parties are privileged to be 
alone—forgetting all the world, or rather all the world 


rivulet have their attractions, particularly when the 
golden sun has just given place to that tenderer lumi- 
nary which, time out of mind, has been associated with 
the thoughts of lovers. The dew is on the grass; the 
nightingale makes vocal the neighbouring grove. A 
silver radiance is spread over the face of nature, and all 
ordinary sounds are hushed. What heartfelt rapture is 
it, then, for the youthful pair to wander along, unseen 
of all but each other—no word spoken; such commu- 
nion of soul requiring no words ; only looks, and gentle | 
sighs, and throbbing hearts, making up the conversa- || 
tion. Oh, bliss beyond compare—too exquisite to last! || 
And well it is so; for were it otherwise, man would 
make of earth his all-sufficient heaven!’ 

This will do, I think, for the young ladies. I may || 
only remark, that a parlour and a couple of candles 
more frequently form the scenery of such little dramas— 
even lovers being wise enough to know that a damp | 
evening, by a water side, is apt to lead to that morbid 
affection which usually demonstrates itself by a running | 
of the nose. Troublesome work it often is, especially 
where the house is not remarkable for spare apartments. | 
Always there is some inconsiderate school-girl sister, 
who will insist upon coming in to do her practisings on 
the piano; or else a little wag of a brother, who can’t 
be frightened from playing off tricks upon you—such as || 
tapping at the door, and running off with a great laugh, || 
or sending in the servant with scuttle and broom to || 
mend the fire, when it is quite unnecessary. Only once, | 
taking an afternoon walk with Georgina, we sauntered 
into a path by a river side; but we were soon brought to 
a stand by a farmer, who told us, in no very gentle terms, 
that we were trespassing, and ordered us back. Poets 
who would wander by . 

Shallow rivers, to whose falls : 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 

do not usually reflect that river sides are property, and 
that intruders are liable to be ‘ prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of law.’ Once more, however, to the 
breach. J 

‘The happiest courtship, like the most beautiful day, 
must come to a close. But there is a time which is | 
neither courtship nor matrimony, but something inter- 
vening, and which may be said to partake of the dif- 
ferent kinds of happiness appropriate to both. Then, 
reposing upon the sweet consent which he has gained, 
the lover feels that any anxieties which he lately un- 
derwent are more than repaid. Fear he has dis- 
missed; he smiles at the thought of a rival; he now 
knows that this sweet angel, who walks so lovingly in 
his arm, is she with whom he is to spend the rest of 
his days. The interest formerly felt in her is now, | 
therefore, infinitely deeper and more tender. Myste- | 
rious affinity of souls—wonderful are the gushes of hap- 


to each other! Then it is that the banks of the limpid 


piness which flow from it! It is a pleasant duty of that 


| to that expensive pier-glass. 
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time to make the acquaintance of each other's relations 
and dearest friends. All are so happy to see their new 
associate. It scems like doubling all the enjoyments 
derivable from social life at once. Most able, too, 
is it to select and establish that home where the pair is 
to commence their wedded existence. Two minds are 
concerned in the case, with all their various tastes and 
likings; but the diseussion of particulars is only a 
source of pleasure for the occasion it gives to consent- 


| ing. The lover rejoices in the traits of sense, fore- 


thought, and economy which he sees in his adorable; 
she equally glows at the marks of a conceding and 
obliging disposition which she finds in him. The first 
glimpses they thus get of each other in a domestic 
capacity are truly delightful, perhaps more so than any 
other circumstance in the whole chronicle of their loves. 
Such recollections dwell on the memory through all 
subsequent events. At length the long -looked - for 
day arrives; and amidst the flutter, the brilliancy, the 
mingled tears and smiles of a bridal party, closes this 
one brief unrepeatable chapter of human existence — 
Courrsntr.’ 

There, now—that will do. The reality of the case 
most people will be able to supply for themselves.  As- 


| surance against rivals!~more likely the poor youth 


has some faint notion that the young lady’s mamma 
has ‘managed’ him into it! Friends, too. Gracious 
powers, save me from the friends !—all criticising you 
in every point; many disapproving. Your adorable’s 
grandmother quite disappointed in her choice: she 
again finding her designed mother-in-law either can- 


| didly cold or forcedly agreeable. When were friends 


ever a source of happiness at a marriage? Then those 
odious visits to Mr Trotter’s, to choose beds and basin- 
stands, Oh, upholstery! why hast thou so much to do 


| with young love? The Paphian bower was surely not 


formed of mahogany-trees. Such a debating about 
drawing-room curtains and tables. Such a worrying as 
The lady’s mother and 
sisters all against you too. The first glimpse of her in 
a domestic character indeed! Well is it for you, my 
friend, if, with one thing and another, you are not wor- 
ried out of your senses long before your wedding-day. 


THE ACCOMMODATION BILL 
" BY ELIHU RICH. 


Ir was somewhat before his usual hour of business that 
Charles Percival, the proprietor of a respectable trading 
establishment in the environs of London, might have been 
seen to enter his counting-houge, and throw himself into a 
chair with an air of extreme dissatisfaction. Seeing that 


| it still wanted a few minutes to the time for which he had 


received an appointment, he took a memorandam-book 
from his pocket, and slowly conning its pages, gave vent 
to his disturbed feelings in certain monosyllabic ejacu- 
lations. 

At length a gentle tap was heard at the door, and a 
man of apparent respectability entered the office. The 
compliments of the morning were briefly exchanged; and 
the new-comer seated himself with the familiarity of an 
old acquaintance. 

‘So, Percival,’ he began, at the same time taking a 
pinch of snuff from a silver box, which he across 
the table to his friend, ‘ you really cannot assist me in 
this unpleasant business ?’ 

*T really do not see how! can, Mr Johnson. My own 
engagements are extremely heavy, and everything of late 
has been excessively dull. In fact, if you cannot pay the 
bill when it is presented, I have but one alternative. 

* But surely,’ replied Johnson, with a searching glance 
of mingled apprehension and defiance, ‘ you would not 
law an old friend ?’ 

*I would do nothing, my dear sir, to inconvenience any 
man alive, unless circumstances compelled me. But how 
am I to act? So far from being prepared to meet an 
emergency like this, I have all along caleulated upon 
receiving the balance of your account.’ ‘ 


* Oh, as for that,’ was the cool retort of Johnson, paus- 

ing for an instant, with a fresh supply of the ‘real Irish’ 
ween his finger and thumb, ‘it’s quite out of the 

question ; so you must make up your mind to wait. I 
have spent all my capital on the buildings, and, 1 may as 
well tell you candidly, shall not possess a shilling until 
I sell or effect a mortgage ;’ and, seeing the discomfiture 
of his friend at this announcement, he assumed an air 
of complacent indifference, and formally concluded the 
olfactory manipulation in which he had suffered a mo- 
ment’s interruption, 

The temper of Percival was by no means a choleric one, 
but many circumstances had of late conspired to make 
him somewhat excitable. Johnson owed hima large sum 
of money, for the want of which he was obliged to suffer 
many advantages to pass by unimproved. At length he 
had succeeded in procuring the defaulter’s acceptance to 
a bill of exchange, which would fall due on the morrow, 
and, as it now ap d, must either be taken up by Per- 
cival himself, or be openly dishonoured. 

* Really, this is too bad,’ he exclaimed, rising from his 
chair with vexation ; ‘ you keep me in the dark until the 
last moment, and then plainly tell me 1 must pay your 
debts or lose my own character. Is it possible, Mr John- 
son, I can be deceived in you?’ he added, suddenly con- 
fronting him. 

*In other words, you mean to ask whether I intend to 
be honest? I am not, however, disposed to quarrel with 
you. It is true I have no ready money at present, but 
the property will very soon realise something handsome ; 
and all I ask is, that you will help me over a month or 
two.’ 

*I would most gladly, but I rather need assistance my- 
self,’ was the unwary rejoinder ; and a sudden sense of 
the absolute truth which it conveyed to his companion 
subdued the ebullition in which Percival had indulged, 
and brought him to his seat with an irresolute and me- 
lancholy air. Johnson eagerly embraced the opportunity 
offered by this exhibition of weakness. 

‘ Then I'll tell you what we must do to get over our 
difficulties, In the first place, I will give you another 
acceptance for all I owe you, in exchange for one of yours, 
and then mortgage or sell at once to meet the bills as 
they fall due.’ 

. But, you know, I always object to this mode of deal- 


g. 

‘Oh, it’s all in the way of trade; only you’re so very 
particular ; and, besides, what else can be done under the 
circumstances {’ 

The conversation, which we need not follow in detail, 
now assumed a more friendly tone on both sides; in 
fine, the bills were severally drawn, much to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr Johnson, who, armed with the good name and 
credit of his friend, had no longer any doubt of with- 
drawing his acceptance on the morrow. Percival also, by 
this arrangement, expected to receive a supply of ready 
cash ; but the risk he ran far outweighed even in his own 
estimation, when he calmly reflected upon the transac- 
tion, any immediate benefit he could receive. His sup- 
posed friend might prove treacherous, or, if not, his affairs 
might become involved—perhaps illness or death might 
overtake him. Yet this, unfortunately, is the prevailing 
method of conducting business. No sooner does a little 
difficulty occur, which in many cases prudence might 
prevent, or industry and self-denial overcome, than the 
fatal facilities afforded by the bill system are put in 

uisition, and the most intricate paths of mercantile 
policy entered upon—rashly, blindly, dishonestly. It 
frequently happens that one of the parties to these trans- 
actions is a designing scoundrel, who finds a short-lived 
advantage in the other’s folly, and leads him to irre- 
trievable ruin. 

In order to ascertain how far these remarks are ap- 
plicable to Percival and Johnson, we will introduce our 
readers to a more intimate acquaintance with each of 
them, and endeavour to portray the little incidents of 
the evening which closed the day of the above transac- 
tion. 

Charles Percival returned home as usual in the early 


| word. 
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part Of the evening, and immediately his little Alicia, 
upon whose brow the rosy light of five summers reposed 
in the freshness of its beauty, bounded with a gleesome 
es to her father’s side, and greeted him with a child’s 
welcome of love; but an unwonted shadow seemed to 
cloud his countenance, and, after the first few moments of 
gratulation, the playful sallies of the child were all un- 
regarded ; so she crept to her mother’s side, seeming to 
feel that her spirit was rebuked. 

The evening meal, as might be expected after such a 
prelude, passed over in silence; for Mrs Percival had 
sufficient of true womanly intelligence to feel that a hus- 
band’s confidence is not to be won by abrupt and pointed 
questioning. It was her aim, on occasions like the pre- 
sent, rather to awaken his kindlier feelings by a tacit 
acquiescence in the humour of the moment, than by the 
exhibition of that careless good-fellowship which is some- 
times regarded as the most unexceptionable means of 


| reclaiming an absent heart. The heart of Charles Per- 


cival, however, was not wont to be estranged; and even 
now, while he brooded over the conceptions of future dif- 
ficulty and danger, which had rapidly succeeded each 
other in his mind, it was the thought of his beloved 
home, and the hardships that might be entailed upon his 
family in the event of his friend’s failure, which embit- 
tered his reflections. In this mood, the smiles of his 
little one could but awaken a more heart-searching 
melancholy. Her silence, therefore, and her mother’s 
sensitive nem formed for him, even at his own 
hearth, a solitude in which the stronger feelings of his 
nature might gradually subside, and allow the gentle 
stream of home-affection to roll on in its accustomed 
channel. He might, indeed, for a time appear wholly 
absorbed in his own reflections, and apparently unmind- 
ful of his wife’s solicitude; but as the light of home 
kindled in his heart, and the gloom cleared from his 
brow, a rich reward was hers in the fulness of his con- 
fidence, and the trusting faith with which he reposed on 
her truthful and hopeful counsels. 

Her clear perception of right and ay was expressed 
on the present occasion with more than her usual deci- 
sion, but with a proportionate increase of affectionate 
zeal for his honour and welfare. Earnestly endeavouring 
to point out the fallacies by which men of business too 


| frequently suffer themselves to be misled, she appealed 


to his own conscience whether the transaction of the 
morning was not a deception in the worst sense of the 
‘Mr Johnson,’ she remarked, ‘ is considerably in 
your debt ; and not only so, but he confesses the necessity 
he is under, in consequence of trading beyond his means, 
of dishonouring a bill rightfully drawn and accepted in 
the regular way of business. This single fact proves him 
to be a man unworthy of your confidence ; for it clearly 
shows that he cannot restrain his speculative disposition 
within the bounds of prudence. Your true interest, 
therefore, if you will pardon my rebellious tongue, dear 
husband, would consist in closing your account with him ; 
and whatever inconvenience the loss might occasion to 
myself, trust me, Charles, I would willingly endure it. 
Unfortunately, you have suffered his words to beguile you, 
and, while kindly thinking of your own family, have fur- 
nished him with a recommendation to every tradesman 
in the town, upon which he may inerease his credit to an 
indefinite extent, and do tenfold mischief to the families 
of others,’ 

‘In this at least, Anne, you are mistaken, He has no 
recommendation from me, I assure you, and never will 
have, until I am better satisfied of his integrity.’ 

* Your very name, my dear Charles, on the accommo- 
dation bill is a recommendation ; and is it not a gross 
deception upon society, that, at the very moment when he 
owes you a large sum of money, you give the world a 
written certificate that you are in his debt! But the 
result of this affair,’ she added playfully, little thinking 
with what prophetic truth she spoke, ‘ will furnish a new 
text for my argument, and then we shall see.’ 

The conversation having arrived at this point, was 
adroitly turned by Mrs Percival to other subjects. A 

ball was appointed to take place that evening at 


a — ————————— 


the assembly rooms, not far from their residence. The 
merits and demerits of this exhibition were the subject of 
debate, when a carriage was heard approaching, and in a 
few moments a visitor was ushered into their presence in 
the person of Tom Mason, the accepted admirer of Mrs 
Percival’s sister. He was not the less welcome, after a 
conversation so grave as that we have recorded, for the 
laughter excited by his grotesque appearance—being 
habited for the masquerade in the melancholy garb of a 
Hariolus of the olden times, and wearing a long gray 
beard. His ready wit and good-humour were soon evinced 
in the bantering which passed from side to side. But the 
fair Matilda, who had agreed to play Miranda to this 
veritable Prospero, was awaiting his arrival at the en- 
chanted hall, and thither we will take the liberty of-fol- 
lowing him, 


Our purpose in mingling with the gay throng is neither | 


pleasure nor pastime; we therefore single out the objeets 
of our pursuit, and at once resume the thread of our nar- 
rative. 

One of the dances had but just ended, when our potent 

magician was beckoned aside by a superbly-dressed mas- 
querader—a king or an emperor at the least—who, as they 
moved towards a retired part of the room, was heard to 
mutter something about the difficulties of business; but 
thus it ever is with your great men. 
«Oh, a plague on your business to-night,’ was Tom’s 
hasty reply; ‘you’re always in some difficulty. But 
what is it you want, for 1 see my Maud has already dis- 
covered that 1 am playing the truant ?’ 

* Why, the fact is,’ replied his interlocutor in a coaxing 
tone, ‘1 want a bill discounted the first thing in the 
morning, and unless you can oblige me, I hardly know 
how to accomplish it.’ q 

‘Well, I’m sorry for you, but paper money is rather 
out of my way just now. Scrip, you know,’ added the 
waggish magician with a significant wink. 

‘No; honour bright, I assure you. In fact, the bill is 
accepted by your ewn particular friend, Percival. No 
suspicion of kite-flying in that quarter, 1 hope?’ 

* Well, I believe not; and if the amount is not too 
large, I’ll try what I can do for you. But hark’ee, John- 
son; eleven o’clock at soonest, after such a night as I 
mean to make of it.’ 

And so saying, Tom rejoined his fair companion, whom 
he led through the mazy dance with a joyous spirit ; for 
he was really proud of her beauty and accomplishments, 
and a few months would make her his own. Though 
associated for a brief space with the heartless and the 
frivolous—of which quality a large proportion of such 
midnight revellers too often consists—it was neverthe- 
less impossible that the lovers could become insensible to 
their own earnest purposes. The realities of life had so 
moulded the disposition of each, that they deemed their 
approaching union the seal of a solemn contract not only 
with each other, but with society at large. It is true, and 


by no means ought,such a truth reflect anything save the | 
goodness of their hearts, their ideal of happiness was some- | 
ded on extravagant | 


what coloured by , and g 
plans of benevolence; but, on the whole, their expectations 


were rational and well-founded. Mr Mason had hitherto | 


prospered in business, and the little surplus which he 
had realised over his floating capital was amply sufficient 
for the wants of a first establishment. Under these cir- 
cumstances, their minds were by no means absorbed by 


thoughts of selfish pleasure; and, being ever careful to | 


preserve the conscience void of all offence, no heart-burn- 
ings or vain could follow the innocent hilarity with 
which they enjoyed an occasional irruption into the do- 
main of mirth and humour. 

Johnson, on the contrary, was unaceompanied by any 
real friend on this occasion—a circumstance affording in 
itself presumptive evidence against a man of pleasure, 
since it shows a lamentable want of the finer sensibilities 
in social intercourse. How he passed the hours interven- 
ing between the close of the ball and high noon on the 
morrow, we care not to inquire ; suffice it that, about the 
time mentioned, he called on Tom for the redemption of 
his promise, and went to sleep in his chair re the 


- 
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check could be drawn. When aroused from this utter 
oblivion by the voice of his good-natured friend, a resort to 
his unfailing expedient, the snuff-box, served well enough 
to close the business with an air of self-possession, and 
help him across the threshald without stumbling. It 
now only remained to pay the amount of Percival’s draft, 
which he mechanically accomplished, and then farewell 
to any anxiety on his part for three months longer. 
* a 


It is one of the worst features of the traffic in these 
paper securities, that its legitimate functions are too 
often overruled by expediency ; and one expedient begets 
another, until they become so involved, as t6 assume the 
fatal aspect of necessities. Percival, in assenting to the 
accommodation proposed by Johnson, saw clearly enough 
that he was risking double the amount of the original 
debt : but he had no suspicion that his own hands had 
forged the chain by which his future operations would 
be impeded, and which—unless, like an Alexander of his 
class, he had genius enough to cut the knot by a straight- 
forward resort to principles in place of policy—might ulti- 
mately starve him into acquiescence with the meanest 
proposals. It was not long, however, before he began to 
| perceive that he was in the toils. 
| For certain reasons, known to no one so well as them- 
| selves, the lovers had fixed an early day for the wed- 
| ding—a period within two months after their - 
ance at the bal masque. The preparation for this im- 
portant event occasioned what Mason termed ‘a hard pull’ 
upon his banker’s account; and the rate of discount being 
somewhat higher than usual, he was unwilling to appear 
solicitous for any immediate favours. But as he held 
Percival’s acceptance, and had no reason to suppose that 
his friend was in difficulties, he determined upon asking 
him to honour it about three weeks before it became due. 
On intimating to Percival that such a course would do him 
considerable service, no objection was made. Too prudent 
to explain his circumstances, and too proud to confess to 
the real nature of the transaction, Percival promised the 
money in a day or two, and naturally fell back upon 
Johnson for the supply. 

That gentleman now saw the predicament in which 
his dupe was placed, and pleaded his utter inability to 
| meet such an unexpected demand. He had made ar- 
| rangements for mortgaging the property, but it would be 
some days before he could draw any portion of the money- 
| Here, then, it seemed expedient to exchange bills once 
more—a transaction by which Percival’s risk of loss was 
tripled ; for Johnson’s first acceptance was taken up with 
money raised on Percival’s security, and that security 
was now redeemed before its time by Percival himself, 
and another issued in its room. This complication of 
troubles, however, was but a beginning of difficulties, 
| The completion of the promised mortgage was now de- 
ferred, under the pretence that the houses were not yet 
habitable, and the mortgagee would not be troubled with 
them in their unfinished condition. At length Percival 
was induced to provide materials and workmen, hereby 
exhausting all his resources and his credit in the despe- 
rate hope of retrieving his first false step. That ultimate 
success would crown his efforts, he never doubted ; for, by 
the advice of his wife, he had obtained what he considered 
a fair guarantee for the risk—a lien upon the property— 
which he was now straining every nerve to bring into the 
market. Meantime bills were freely exchanged, and 
frequent renewals on every hand became a thing of 
course. 

Long before the property was ready to be disposed of, 
Percival had become deeply involved ; but the guarantee, 
which he thought he ha te fortunate in securing, was 
the sheet-anchor to which he clung. Under the most un- 
favourable circumstances, even supposing a forced sale to 
be unavoidable, a mach larger sum would be realised than 
would suffice to discharge every obligation, and the profit 
upon the extra labour would well enough repay the anxiet 
he had suffered: as to the morality of the means by whi 
he*had first supported the credit of Johnson, and finally 
his own, that he reasoned away by an appeal to the ne- 
cessity undcr which he had acted. Alas! the conviction 


of its utter fallacy was to be forced upon him by a fearful 
awakening reverse. 

As the works approached completion, he observed, with 
some degree of uneasiness, that Johnson frequently ab- 
sented himself for days together, and even began to 
neglect the precautions they had adopted for warding off 
suspicion as to the nature of their bill transactions. 
After a day of considerable anxiety on this account, he 
returned home to seek, in the bosom of his family, that 
oblivion of the care-producing world which could alone 
restore his wonted serenity. For some time past his wife 
had carefully avoided the mention of a subject upon 
which she was aware he felt so anxiously, as that of John- 
son’s conduct: but his inoreasing despondeney weighed 
heavily on her wind ; and seeing now that he tried in 
vain to assurfie a cheerfulness which was evidently far 
from his heart, she took an opportunity, in the course of 
the evening, to make inquiry, and learnt with surprise 
the ground which existed for renewed suspicions of 


treachery on the part of Johnson, as well as the total | 


ruin which its success would entail upon themselves. A 
retrospect of all the circumstances suggested so many 
causes of alarm as to the validity of the guarantee held 
by Percival, that it was resolved to seek satisfaction on 
the morrow, though it might confirm their worst fears, 
and hasten the catastrophe. 

On this errand Percival departed early in the morning, 
and in two short hours returned with an age of care 
marked upon his brow, and a torrent of indignation boil- 
ing in his veins. The agitation of his manner was too 
extreme to escape the notice of his wife as he suddenly 
entered the sitting-room. The issue of his inquiries was 
too evidently the utter prostration of their hopes, to need 


either question or answer. He took a few turns across the | 


apartment without uttering a syllable, and then suddenly | 


paused on observing, for the first time, the little Alicia 
cowering before his angry glance, and really fearing to 
smile or speak. This was too much for the father’s heart, 
and he moved hastily tewards the door; but his wife 
threw herself upon his bosom, and with streaming eyes 
intreated him to be calm. ‘Their own unalterableclove 
for each other would lend to every hardship they overcame 
the charms of a triumph; and as for the Lp gas. ey 
h ite by whom they had been deluded,’ she added, 
‘leave him to enjoy his dearly-purchased success—at 
ber a short career of sordid iniquity, and a feverish joy 
in life. 

But Percival had not yet summoned philosophy ot 


calm religion to his aid, and this allusion to his enemy | 


seemed to smite him with a fresh plague of wrathful in- 
dignation. 

* My curse upon him,’ he muttered between his teeth— 
‘the curse of a ruined family ; and may it rankle in his 
treacherous heart until he feel as wretched as I do!’ 

* For shame, Charles ; for shame,’ exclaimed Mrs Per- 
cival in a low tone, placing her finger on his lips. ‘The 
curse of evil needs no invocation ; for, alas! it grows with 
the growth of wickedness in the will itself. But look 
you, my love,’ she suddenly added, gazing into his eyes 
with intense affection, ‘if we are to be tried in the fires 
of temptation, be assured we shall lose nothing but dross 
and corruption ; and, please God, we will resume our 
pilgrimage, poorer, maybe, in the sight of the world, but 
richer in heart than heretofore.’ 

*I can hardly hope it, Anne. When I think of the 
change wrought by that consummate villain, and the 
power of evil everywhere, I feel nothing but indignation 
and unmeasured abhorrence——’ 

* There—stop, my dear Charles ; suffer that indignation 
to expend its force, but control its direction with your 
own earnest will. Its rightful mission is to overturn 
every disorderly passion in our own breasts; and would 
God,’ she continued with a sigh, ‘ it might always spring 
up in the mind of the wrong-doer like the east wind in 
the desert, and stifle every evil with its hot breath !’ 

‘In that case,’ added Percival, whose. severity had 
gradually relaxed, ‘I think there would be 
some hope of such a rogue as Johnson? But come, you 
bade me God-speed when I departed on my unlucky 


— 
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errand, and it is but right you should know what has 
occurred.’ 

Percival then informed his wife that the guarantee to 
which they had trusted was utterly useless, Johnson 
having previously mortgaged the property to his father, 
who had now, in right of the deed, taken full possession. 
Everything else to which the creditors might have pre- 
ferred a claim, was secured with equal cunning—even the 
household furniture being seized, under a pretended dis- 
tress for rent ; and not a single good debt that he could 


| hear of towards paying the expenses of a commission of 


bankruptcy. 


* This account was disheartening enough ; but their own [ 


affairs needed every energy. It was certain the satisfac- 
tion of every demand would leave them houseless and 
penniless. Should they now candidly avow the circum- 
stances, and pay the uttermost farthing, or temporise with 
their creditors, in order to make advantageous terms? 
The mazy labyrinth of policy had already been tried ; and 
it was at length heroically determined to trust in the 
simplicity of right conduct. A meeting was therefore 
immediately summoned, and the unreserved assignation 
of their property, in house and in trade, freely offered. 


| One creditor alone advocated harsher proceedings ; but 
| the feeling of mercy prevailed, and Percival’s offer was 
| unanimously accepted. Tom Mason, with refined gene- 
| rosity, sgcretly offered the creditors a sum of money for 


the household furniture, which was accepted, and so their 
homestead was untouched. But many years elapsed be- 
fore Percival was firmly re-established, and many sore 
trials were overcome, in none of which—to his lasting 
honour, and for the encouragement of others similarly 
circumstanced, be it spoken—did he forfeit his good 
name by again yielding to the vicious policy of ‘ accom- 
modation.’ 


LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Two interesting volumes of essays on subjects con- 
nected with the history, the literature, and the super- 
stiticns of the middle ages, have recently been published 
by Mr Thomas Wright, well known for his researches 
in this department of antiquities.* In these volumes 
we find many curious odds and ends of information, 
collected and arranged in a most agreeable manner, as 
well as much lively criticism and ingenious speculation 
on historical points. As the middle ages are a subject 
with which our readers are not likely to be more fami- 
liar than most of their contemporaries, a few of Mr 
Wright's illustrations will no doubt be welcome to 
them. 

The first essay is one on Anglo-Saxon poetry; and, 
contrary to an opinion which we have sometimes heard 
expressed, it is here shown that, in the literary remains 
of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, there are many things 
worth preserving; and consequently, that the devotion 
of a few men in a generation to Anglo-Saxon scholar- 
ship, is by no means a waste of industry. ‘The prose 
writings of the Anglo-Saxons,’ says Mr Wright, ‘are 
numerous, frequently. not very interesting, yet often 


| filled with noble sentiments and acute observations. 


First, both for elegance and purity of language, stand 
the works of Alfred, which, as they remain to us, con- 
sist chiefly of translations ; sometimes (as in the case 
of the Pastorale of Gregory, as yet unprinted) of authors 
who are not now very valuable, but always in his 
manner of paraphrasing the original, and in his own 
observations, which are by no means sparingly inter- 
spersed, showing us how the great and noble mind of 
nae improved everything on which he put his 
and.’ 


The Anglo-Saxon poems Mr Wright divides into two 


* Essays on Subjects Connected with the Literature, Popular 
Superstitions, and History of England in the Middle Ages. B: 
a ae M.A. F.8.A. 2 vols. London: John 


classes—those composed while the Anglo-Saxons were 
yet Pagans, and those composed after their conversion 
to Christianity. The older poems, he says, are bolder, 
freer, and more original than the later ones. The ouly 
complete specimen of the former extant, is the poem of 
Beowulf the Geat—a monarch supposed to have reigned 
over the Angles in Sleswick and Jutland a considerable 
time before the Saxon invasion of England. This com- 
position must, therefore, have been brought into Eng- 
land by the Angles, where, no doubt, it was modified 
into the form in which it is now preserved. Mr Wright 
has given a short version of it, acting on a principle 
which might be applied with advantage in the whole 
field of our pre-Elizabethan literature; namely, that the 
only way in which those fine antique compositions can 
be turned to popular account in the present day, is by 
preparing careful abridgments of them in spirited and 
musical prose. It is in this manner that our author 
has treated the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf. ‘The 
poem,’ he says, ‘is a magnificent and accurate picture 
of life in the heroic ages. Its plot is simple: a few 
striking incidents, grandly traced, and casting strong 
and broad shadows, form the picture. It is a story of 
open, single-handed warfare, where love is never intro- 
duced as a motive of action, or stratagem as an instru- 
ment. Beowulf, like Hercules, seeks glory only by 
clearing the world of monsters and oppressors, A re- 
port had reached him that the court of Hrothgar, a 
Danish king, was infested by an unearthly monster, the 
grendel, which nightly entered Heorot, the royal hall, 
and slew the warriors in their sleep. The emulation of 
the Geatish prince was raised. He felt himself equal to 
the task of combating the depredator ; for, as the story 
tells, he possessed the strength of thirty men; and, with 
a chosen band of his followers, he embarked for the 
Danish coast. 


** The men pushed out the bound wood (the ship). Went then 
over the deep waves, driven. forwards by the wind, the foamy- 
necked ship, likest unto a bird; till, about the hour of one on the 
second day, the twisted vessel had so far proceeded, that the 
voyagers saw land; the sea-cliffs glittering, the steep hills, the 
broad promontories.” 


On his name being announced to King Hrothgar, who 
was well acquainted with his family and his renown, 
the hero was ushered into the royal presence. to give an 
account of his mission. Beowulf then related to the 
king, in a set speech, how the report of the grendel’s | 
depredations had reached his country ; how his com- | 
panions in arms, who had often witnessed his valour, | 
and the success of his exploits, had counselled him to | 
go to the assistance of the unhappy Danes; and how he 
was now come to offer his aid against the monster which 
persecuted them ; and ended by expressing his resigna- 
tion to the fate which Heaven might send him in the 
encounter, “If I fall,” says he, “it will be in the per- 
formance of my duty”— 


“ Thou needest not to hide my hafela, but he [the grendel]) 
will have me stained with gore. If death shall take me, bear forth 
my bloody corpse; remember to bury me; let the solitary pas- 
senger eat unmournfully ; mark my fen-dwelling; thou needest 
not about my corpse-feast to care longer. Should the war take me, 
send to Higelac the best of war-coverings, the most precious of 
clothing—that which guardeth my breast: it is the legacy of | 
Hradla, the work of Weland. Fate will always go as it must.”* | 


Hrothgar is but too glad to accept the offer of Beowulf; 
and after entertaining him with an account of the de- 
predations of the grendel, invites him and his com- | 
panions into the hall, where the feast is spread. There 
are envious and jealous persons everywhere, even, it 
appears, in a Scandinavian court; for while the hero is 
feasting with King Hrothgar, up rises one Hunferth, 
the son of Ecglaf, and ‘makes a quarrelsome speech, 
because to him the journey of the bold seafarer, Beo- 
wulf, was a matter of much apnoyance, seeing that he 
was unwilling to grant that any other man should pos- 
sess more reputation in the world under the heav, 
than himself.’ Among other things, Hunferth twits 
Beowulf with the r ion of a certain swimming- 


=. 
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match, in which he had been engaged with Breca, and 
in which, after seven days’ conflict with the waves, he 
had been fairly beaten by the said Breca. He, Hun- 
ferth, is far from denying Beowulf’s courage; only it 
will be better for a man who lost that swimming-match 
to have nothing to do with the grendel. This speech of 
Hunferth’s naturally calls Beowulf to his feet. Lo, my 
friend Hunferth, he says, thou art drunk with beer; 
and as for that long story of thine respecting my swim- 
ming-match with Breca, I will give t the true ver- 
sion of it. Breca and I, when we were mere boys, 
challenged each other to a friendly swimming-match ; 
and we accomplished it thus. 
* “ We had our naked swords hard in our hands when we rowed 
the deep ; we thought to defend ourselves against the walruses, 
e could not, in any degree, more swift on the deep, swim far from 
me over the waves of the sea; I would not from him. There we 
two together were on the sea the space of five nights, until the 
flood drove us asunder: the boiling fords, the coldest of storms, the 
darkening night, and a wind from the north, fiercely turned us 
away; rough were the waves. The courage of the sea-fishes was 
excited : there my body garment, hard-locked by the hand, gave 
me aid against foes; my twisted war-dress lay upon my breast, 
furnished with gold. The variegated enemy dragged me to the 
bottom ; he had me fast grim in his gripe: nevertheless it was 
granted me that I the villain reached with my weapon. With my 
hay the mighty sea-beast received the war-rush through my 


Beowulf, after continuing much longer his account of 
the swimming-match, and of his various exploits, then 
and at other times, against sea-monsters, concludes by 
expressing his astonishment that the grendel still con- 
tinued to infest the coasts of King Hrothgar, seeing that 
Hrothgar had among his subjects so valiant a personage 
as his friend Hunferth thought himself to be. At length 
the feast is ended, and Hrothgar and his courtiers with- 
draw, leaving Beowulf with his companions to guard 
the hall during the night. In the dead of night, who 
should come but the grendel in person, who, supposing 
Beowulf to be asleep, attacks him. Beowulf, however, 
is not asleep. A terrible struggle ensues; the monster 
at length receives a mortal wound, and rushes out, 
making for its den. The following day is spent in 
rejoicings, which, however, are interrupted by the ap- 


| pearance, during the night, of the grendel’s mother, 


who, in revenge for the death of her offspring, snaps up 
Zéschere, the prime minister, or favourite counsellor of 
Hrothgar, and then retires to her cave under the sea. 
Beowulf follows her to this submarine residence ; fights 
and kills her; and comes up again to receive the ap- 
and the gifts of Hrothgar before returning 
me. After a life of similar adventures, Beowulf at 
last perishes gloriously, in his old age, in an encounter 
with an enormous fire-drake. 

Other specimens of Anglo-Saxon are given b 
Mr Wright; but what we have pork ory A we } ete 
sufficient for our readers. Before leaving this part of 
the book, however, we may remark, that the opinion 
which we perceive Mr Wright entertains, in common 
with almost everybody else, that our present English 
language is a mere modification of the old Anglo-Saxon, 

uced by the lapse of time, and the introduction of 
orman words, has recently been controverted. It is 
maintained by some, that a language substantially the 
same as our present English was s; n by the common 
people of England during the whole Anglo-Saxon period, 
and therefore from the time of the possession of the 
island by the Romans; that Anglo-Saxon was not the 
general language of the English people from the sixth 
to the eleventh century, but a tearwod language, spoken 
at court, and by the upper classes, just as subsequently 
the Norman was; and that, for some thirteen centuries 
at least, our present idiomatic English has been the po- 
pular and rudimental tongue in this island, spoken con- 
tem y first with Latin, then with Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin, then with Norman-French, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Latin—all these being mere partial or professional 
from which English has freely borrowed 
words and phrases, but of which it is wrong to say that 
English is historically a compound. This is a some- 


——<— 2 


what daring theory, and we are not competent to pro- 
nounce a judgment upon it, although the point in 


dispute does not seem to be one which it would be | 
impracticable to settle, supposing that due pains were | 


taken. 

The second of Mr Wright’s essays is one on Anglo- 
Norman poetry. ‘If,’ he says, ‘the Normans ever had 
a literature of northern origin peculiar to themselves, it 
seems to have been nearly forgotten before their entrance 
into England, where their literary productions were 
formed upon the models presented to them by the lan- 
guage which they had then adopted in place of their 


own. Their first romances were those of Charlemagne 
and Arthur.’ Many of their compositions are of a 


humorous kind called fabliaur. During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, these fabliaux were produced 
in abundance in France, and circulated, by means of the 
minstrels, over all parts of Europe where French‘ was 
understood. ‘Many of them, however, bear internal 
evidence of having been written in this island. The 
object of a fabliau is generally to provoke laughter and 
mirth—some pleasant joke, some crafty stratagem of 
knight or clerk to cheat a villan (that is, rustic); some 


licentious amour; or some ludicrous scrape into which | 


those persons had fallen in the attempt, is their most 


common subject. Sometimes, indeed, the case is re- | 
versed; and it is the peasant, the lady, or the lady’s || 
husband, who practises the deception—the knight or | 


clerk who is the dupe.” The most common subject of 
ridicule is the villan. 

‘It was, after all,’ says Mr Wright, ‘a strange texture 
of mind that of our forefathers of the middle ages, 


capable in the same person of presenting, at different 


times, and under different emotions, an unbounded di- 
versity of character. At one time, all generosity ; at an- 
other, giving loose reign to the most merciless cruelty; 
now, exemplarily pious and devout; and then again 
giving itself up to the excess of licentiousness. The 
extremes of profligacy and piety seem, indeed, to have 
been then by no means difficult of reconciliation ; and 
in the same manuscript, written by the same hand, we 
often find religious poems mixed with,fabliaux equally 
disgusting. Their religion, however, was extremely pas- 
sive ; the line of demarcation between right and wrong 
is not over-distinctly traced; and even the religious 
stories often give more encouragement to vice than to 
virtue.” As an example of one of these stories, our 
author quotes the following :—' At a certain abbey 
were a number of workmen, carving, in stones, figures 
of saints and devils ; and the sacristan, who was looking 
on, took a strange fancy of carving a devil himself. To 
work he went, with hammer and chisel; and, by great 
care and study, he succeeded in making a fiend so pas- 
singly ugly, that no person could look at it without 
terror. Delighted with his performance, he retired to 
his couch perfectly satisfied with himself; but at mid- 
night he was roused from his slumber by a terrible 
noise in his cell, and, lo! there was the Evil One him- 
self. “‘Wretch!” cried he, “ why hast thou made me so 
ugly ?” and he threatened the poor monk vehemently, 
unless he would promise to mend his work. Three 


nights did the devil renew his visit, with menaces more | 


dreadful every time; and always was he defeated and 
put to flight by the brother’s holy water.’ The devil, 
determined to have revenge, causes the sacristan to fall 
in love with a fair widow, dwelling near, who persuades 
him to steal all the abbey plate, and fly with her toa 
distant land. ‘The sacristan, laden with the plunder, 
was on the way to join his mistress, when the devil 
entered the abbey, awakened the whole fraternity, and 
announced that the abbey had been robbed. The monks 
left their beds in haste, overtook the offender, and put 
him in prison. The devil again appeared before the 
sacristan, reproached him for his former obstinacy, and 
promised still to deliver him, provided he would pro- 
mise to deface his image, and make one handsomer in 
its place. The monk agreed willingly to the proposal ; 
the tempter took his place in the dungeon, and he 


| 


| 


| greediness of the priesthood gave rise to the saying, 


| —* Envie de moines ners ;” the Templars by their pride 
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| proverbial for the discord and dissensions which gene- 
the _ national characteristics, at that ancient 
| those of Tuscany; the most deceitful people in the 


| (the word slave itself being derived from a Sclavonic 
| term meaning glory); the most irritable people were 


quisitive, the Normans: the finest women were those 


sought his couch ; and next morning, when the monks 
found him quietly performing his duties in the chapel, 
and would have led him back to prison, he professed an 
entire ignorance of what had passed. They immediately, 
suspecting that some delusion had been played upon 
them, went to the prison, found there the Evil One in 
the garb of a sacristan, and instantly came the father- 
abbot, fearfully armed with cross and holy water, to 
put the enemy to confusion. 
“ From holy cross quick fled the devil 

(The monks I guess were not o’er civil) : 

Against the wall he stumbled, souse ! 

Knocked down a corner of the house, 

And then, as ’twere in vengeful mood, 

Snatched up a brother by the hood. 

The monk himself was fat and heavy 

(Perchance the largest of the bevy) ; 

His hood gave way, and, sad to tell, 

Right on his brethren’s heads he fell, 

Who, as they stared in sore confusion, 

Were all knocked down by the concussion.” 


The monks then hastened to the monastery, to apolo- 
gise to the sacristan for the evil opinion they had 
formed of him ; and the latter, according to his promise, 
brake in pieces his ugly devil, and laboured hard to 
form one which might be less objectionable to the per- 
sonage whom it represented.’ 

Passing an essay on the ‘Chansons de Geste, or His- 
torical Romances of the Middle Ages,’ we come to one 
of the most interesting chapters of Mr Wright’s work— 
that on the Proverbs and Popular Sayings of that era. 
‘ England,’ he says, ‘ is still extremely rich in proverbs, 
as well as in popular superstitions. Both bear strong 
marks of a northern origin; and it is probable that not 
a few of them were as familiar in the mouths of our 
Saxon forefathers, who came in under the banners of 
Hengist and Horsa, in the fifth century, as they are in 
those of our contemporaries of the nineteenth. Of our 
proverbs, however, many have been introduced, at a 
eomparatively modern period, from external Sources, 
and many have arisen from circumstances and ideas of 
a later growth, so that it is interesting to us to know 
not only our own proverbs at different periods, but also 
those of surrounding nations.’ One of the oldest col- 
lections of proverbs extant, is that published from the 
manuscript in Paris in 1831, under the title of ‘Pro- 
verbes et Dictons Populaires.’ This ancient tract ‘ be- 
gins with an enumeration of the appropriate names for 
an assembly of people of different ranks and orders, 
as also of various kinds of domestic animals: as an 
“assembly of knights,” a “company of clerks,” a “ mob 
of villans,” &c. in the application of which our fore- 
fathers seem to have been very exact. Next follows 
an enumeration of proverbial phrases, which had be- 
come characteristic of certain orders of people. The 


“The avarice of the ecclesiastics”—“ Avarisce de pro- 
voire.” The white monks were distinguished by their 
covetousness — “* Convoitise de moines blancs ;” and the 
black monks by their ambition and jealousy of others 


— Orgueil de Templiers ;’ and the Hospitallers, or 
Knights of St John of Jerusalem, by their vanity and 
resumption —** Boban d'’Ospitaliers.” We learn also, 

m these sayings, that the chapters of canons were 


rally reigned amongst them—* Descort de chapitre.”’ 
There are proverbs, many centuries old, which give 


date, of the various peoples of Europe. The wisest men 
are said to be those of Lombardy; the wisest merchants 


world, the Saracens; the greatest traitors, the Hunga- 
rians and the Greeks; the most slavish, the Sclavonians 


the Germans; the most frank and open, the French ; 
the most stupid, the people of Bretagne ; the most in- 


of Flanders; the finest men, those of Germany; the 
largest-bodied men were the Danes; the best drinkers 
in the world were the English; the most wandering 
and beggarly people in the universe, the Scotch; and 
the wildest and most intractable, the Irish. 


| 
| 


It is remarkable how many proverbs are common to | 
different nations; how many, for instance, which we | 


believe to be peculiar to Scotland, or even to particular 


districts of Scotland, are found in the same, or nearly | 
the same, literal form, in Germany, in France, and in | 


Spain: the common possession of a proverb sometimes 
seeming to establish a connexion between spots distant 
hundreds of miles, and holding no inter icati 
The origin of proverbs, and the manner of their distri- 
bution over Europe, form a puzzling subject of specula- 
tion. Mr Wright contents himself with criticising, or 
rather satirising, a theory of the origin of proverbs, pro- 
pounded by Mr John Bellenden Ker, and which is cer- 


tainly one of the most extraordinary fancies ever made | 


public. In order'to understand Mr Ker’s theory, first 
published in 1834, in the form of ‘ An Essay on the Ar- 
cheology of our Popular Phrases and Nursery Rhymes,’ 


let our readers scrutinise attentively, for we cannot ask | 
them to enunciate, the following apparent piece of gib- | 


berish :— 


* Guise guise gae’n daer! 
Weer schell-hey waeae daer 
Op stuyrs aendoen stuyrs ; 
End in mélyd is schem baer. 
Dere ei! met een ouwel-man ! 
D'aet, woed n’aet, sie ee is Par-heers. 
Hye tuck heim by die left legghe 
End seer ruwe hem doe aen stuyrs.’ 


This, according to Mr Ker, is a lampoon or satirical 
effusion, current many centuries ago among the English 
or Anglo-Saxon peasantry, against the monks and priests 
who oppressed them by their exactions, in the form of 
rates, &c. Its meaning, somewhat freely rendered into 
modern language, is given by Mr Wright as follows :— 


* Hear their insolent clamour ! 
The committee, what axes 
From us church-ridden elves 
Nought but rates and new taxes. 
There they sit in the tap-room, 
Nor once think of compassion : 
We must pummel their noddles, 
If they grind in this fashion. 
Let us stop their long speeches, 
Their high vaunting words ; 
And when they’re gone to pot, 
We shall all live like lords.’ 


Such lampoons became at length so rife, that they did | 


positive harm; and the friars bethought themselves of 
some way of counteracting their effects. 
they devised,’ says Mr Ker, ‘ was ingenious, and worthy 
of the astuteness of friars. An unparalleled and con- 
stant corruption of the dialect in which they were com- 
posed, was taken advantage of, and the invective of the 
lampoon was gradually undermined by the introduction 
of a harmless, unmeaning medley of a precisely similar 
sound and metre, in the latest forms of the altered dia- 
lect ; till in time the original import was forgotten, and 
its venom and familiar use replaced by the present nur- 
sery rhymes,’ 


‘The remedy | 


Thus, in the instance of the obnoxious lampoon quoted | 


above, what the friars did was as follows : they prepared 
a doggerel verse, composed of the corrupt English which 
was beginning to be spoken, exactly resembling in sound 
the old lampoon, but baving quite an innocent meaning, 
The.verse so prepared ran as follows :— 
* Goosy goosy gander ! 
Where shall I wander ? 
Up stairs and down stairs, 
And in my lady's chamber : 
There I met an old man 
That would not say his prayers; 
I took him by the left leg, 
And threw him down stairs.’ 


This rhyme, sounding pleasantly enough, the stupid 
peasantry accepted Mere allowing themselves to be 
cheated out of the bitter old lampoon. In a similar way 
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the other lampoons were withdrawn from circulation, 
and replaced by harmless rhymes: the device of the 
friars, it will be seen, exactly resembling that by which 
a sailor manages to steal rum on boarda ship, He places 
a bottle full of water, with the neck downwards, over a 
pipe inserted through an orifice in the cask, comes back 
in an hour or two, and finds the bottle full of the spirit, 
which has displaced the water, in virtue of its inferior 
specific gravity. Mr Ker exiends the same explanation 
to our common proverbs and popular sayings. ‘Thus, 
* We will bell the cat’ is, he says, a priestly substitution 


| for the dangerous political reflection, Woe wel beul, dije 


guit; which means, ‘ And though there is a hangman, 
yet you see robbing still goes on.’ ‘ Hobson’s choice’ is 
an exchange for Op soen’s gheeijsch, ‘ At the command 
of a sacrifice.’ Nay, the name ‘Canterbury Tale’ is a 
corruption of the profound idea which figures thus in 
Dutch, Gaen-deur-op-eere-te-heel ; that is, ‘To get through 
by the help alone of reiterated appeals to honour.’ ‘He 
took the bull by the horns,’ was originally, Hie tuck tije 
bol by, die hooren’s; the meaning of which is, ‘ Here head 
calls contrivance in, that is as it ought to be.’ ‘It makes 
my blood run cold,’ was, Et muych’s meé bloed er een hule; 
which signifies, ‘ The muck, when blood is joined with 
it, soon grows hot;’ a dreadful revolutionary sentiment, 
it will be observed. Falstaff’s ‘ men in buckram’ are 
not mere rogues in buckram suits, as we have ever 
imagined them to be: they are a much more profound 
thing; they are Men in backe ruim ; a Dutch phrase, 
which means, ‘ Men who are contained within the space 
of the mouth that brags of them ;’ that is, fancy or ideal 
people. ‘ He was as busy as a hen with one chicken,’ is 
also deep Dutch ; it is Hij wasse als boose, als er her wijse 
wan schick in; meaning, ‘ He became quite furious when 
it was proved to him that all which could come from 
what he had been so busy about must be a failure.” To 
conclude with one specimen more of a nursery rhyme :— 
* Jack Sprat 

Had a cat: 

It had but one ear; 

It went to buy butter 

When butter was dear.” 


This very innocent effusion is a monkish substitution 
for the following formidable stanza :— 
* Jackes praet 
Huydt er guit ; 
"Et huydt Bot wan hier ; 
"Et wint toe Baei Bot er ; 
Wee ‘n Boter! Wo aes dij hier!’ 
Which. being translated, sounds somewhat thus :-- 
The tales of the parson, 
Faith ! they're all mighty good! 
They fill the rogue’s belly 
With poor cloddy’s food. 
These smooth-faced tormentors 
Live upon cloddy’s labours, 
While cloddy, poor soul! 
Must go beg of his neighbours.’ 

Such is Mr Bellenden Ker’s extraordinary theory of 
the origin of proverbs and nursery rhymes: they are 
substitutions, by the monks, of innocent or unmeaning 
English sentences for old lampoons and political maxims 
in the Dutch or Anglo-Saxon languages. If it could be 
thought to require any serious refutation, the following 
sentences from Mr Wright will be sufficient. ‘Mr Ker,’ 
he says, ‘ has committed an error in attempting to raise 
a theory to explain the origin of popular proverbs be- 
fore he investigated their history. He should have 
known that our own proverbs have, in the course of 
some centuries, more or less changed their forms; that 
words which had become obsolete had often been re- 
jected for others of the same signification; that, with 
the gradual change from Saxon to English, the sen- 
tences which expressed these proverbs have changed 
often in form and construction; that older proverbs 
have themselves become obsolete, and been succeeded 


form, and the Dutch sentences which he has con- 
structed, would itself have raised in his mind a sus- 
picion of the falseness of his theory, In addition to 
this, he ought to have known that these same proverbs, 
which we find in our language, occur also in the other 
tongues of the Teutonic stock, and in French—nay, 
even that they are found in Dutch itself, with the same 
sense and application as in English.’ 


A WORD FOR THE WORDLESS. 


THERE is nothing more common than to ascribe the 
conduct of many of the lower animals to feelings of 
hatred, revenge, cruelty, and the like—evil passions 
which, unfortunately, are too often manifested in human 
behaviour. That this is an error, and a glaring one 
too, is abundantly evident, unless we presume a moral 
responsibility in the brute creation, or regard as evil 
those instincts with which they have been endowed by 
the Creator for their support and guidance. This igno- 
rant transference from the catalogue of our own crimes 
has been the cause of much injustice and cruelty to- 
wards the creatures that surround us, and has served to 
perpetuate within man a savagery which is at utter 
variance with those principles of love and kindness 
which he professes to follow. Nor is it a mistaken 
view, participated in merely by the vulgar and unedu- 
cated; for poets and moralists, whose vocation is pecu- 
liarly that of humanity, seldom rise above the error, 
but indulge in epithets towards the inferior animals 
calculated not only to cherish the most malignant feel- 
ings, but to awaken them where they did not former] 
exist. Thus the poet of ‘the Seasons’—who, though 
in one place singing, 

Let no presuming impious railer tax . 

Creative Wisdom, as if aught was formed 

In vain, or not for admirable ends— 
is himsglf guilty of so many libels against the brute 
creation, that the most prejudiced jury could hardly 
find an extenuating circumstance whereupon to recom- 
mend him to mercy. We mean to take a peep at his 
principal poem for a few proofs of this assertion. 

While denouncing the change from a strictly vegetable 
diet to one of a mixed nature—which denunciation, by 
the way, is nonsense—the poet laments the fate of the 
sheep and ox, and very tenderly asks what they have 
done to merit death at our hands? But while thus the 
advocate of a mistaken mercy—seeing that these ani- 
mals have been given for our use, and that we are guilty 
of no cruelty, so long as we put them to no unnecessary 
torture—he in the same breath tells us— 

The beast of prey, 
Blood-stained, deserves to bleed— 


a maxim which would justify the extermination of every 
carnivorous animal, not on the plea of necessity, but on 
the ground of the most sanguinary vengeance, and with- 
out reflecting that the beast of prey is quite as neces- 
sary to the harmony of creation as is the beast of bur- 
den. ‘The beast of prey deserves to bleed.’ Why? 
Because he is ‘ blood-stained ;’ and, therefore, man is to 
demean himself to the level of the brute, and stain him- 
self with its blood in turn. Most curious morality! The 
whole scheme of creation is one of relationship: so far 
as our own safety or comfort demands, reason justifies 
the repression of creatures that become noxious to us; 
beyond this, every step is cruelty and error. Error, in- 
asmuch as the undue diminution of the carnivora would 
give undue preponderance to other classes, which would, 
in turn, interfere perhaps more seriously with our com- 
fort. But it is not our own comfort alone which must be 
taken into account. It is a narrow and imperfect philo- 
sophy which views the inferior creation as destined 
merely to subserve the of man, and which sees 
not in the rest of the scheme a scene of joy and enjoy- 
ment, without any reference whatever to man’s exist- 
ence. Besides, the poet errs on the ground of Christian 
morality : his maxim is, blood for blood—a precept of 
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| vindictive cruelty, at utter variance with that spirit 


| which would overcome evil with good, and bless those 


| 


that would despitefully use us. 


Nor is it alone the larger beasts of prey—your lions, 
tigers, and wolves, 


Burning for blood ; bony, and gaunt, and grim— 


| that have cause to complainof this poetical injustice ; 


the bard is equally abusive of the poor spinner of a 
cobweb. Only mark with what vehemence he vents 
himself as he turns his eye to the window-sash— 
Where, gloomily retired, 

The villain spider lives, cunning and fierce, 

Mixture abhorred! Amid a mangled heap 

Of carcases, in eager watch he sits, 

O’erlooking all his waving snares around. 

Near the dire cell the dreadless wanderer oft 

Passes ; as oft the ruffian shows his front. 

The prey at last ensnared, he dreadful darts, 

With rapid glide, along the leading line, 

And fixing in the wretch his cruel fangs, 

Strikes backward, grimly pleased: the fluttering wing 

And shriller sound declare extreme distress, 

And ask the helping, hospitable hand. 


The italics are ours, but the sentiments are entirely the 
poet’s, in whose humanity few, we believe, would be 
inclined to participate. According to his views, the 
little hunter, whose wonderful meshes, whose dexterity 
and perseverance, have been a fertile theme of the 
naturalist, and whose toilful ingenuity has often re- 
lieved the tedious hours of the prisoned captive, is a 
villain, a ruffian—cruel, cunning, and fierce—a mixture 
so abhorrent, that the sooner you crush him against 
the wall the better. Such, indeed, must be the feeling 
that arises in the mind of the young who may un- 
happily take their creed from the poet of ‘the Seasons.’ 
‘Cunning and fierce, mixture abhorred,’ grins the school- 
boy, and next instant the ‘villain’ spider is plastered 
against the beam whence he had suspended his cob- 
web. The simple and gentle philosophy of Uncle Toby, 
who, opening the window, let forth the fly which had 
buzzed about his nose during dinner, with a ‘ Go, poor 
wretch; the world is wide enough for us both!’ has little 
chance against the violent declamation of the poet: 
an apology for our crimes is more eagerly laid hold 
of, than a command to be virtuous. After all, what 
do the denunciations of the poet amount to? Why, 
merely to a strong expression of ignorant impulse. The 
spider, in every point of his character and organisa- 
tion, is formed, and formed alone, for the kind of life 


| he leads: his wonderful apparatus, and reason-like in- 


stincts, were given him for the capture of insects, and 
in exercising these, he only fulfils the intentions of his 
beneficent Creator. The spider could no more subsist 
on other kind of diet, than the lion could on straw; and 
when he fixes his fangs in a helpless fly, he has no 
more idea of cruelty, than the poet had when he chanced 
to thrust his fork into the wing of a roasted turkey. 

Such instances of poetical libel by the author of ‘the 
Seasons’ are by no means rare. He cannot speak of 
a party of gadflies, sporting and quadrilling it in the 
noonday sun, without denouncing them as ‘ angry ;’ nor 
of a snake, coiling itself for pleasure among the grass, 
without abusing it as a ‘monster’—a child of ‘ venge- 
ful’ nature: as if nature, forsooth, created one part of 
her works to be avenged on the other; or, in the words of 
the old adage, ‘ cut off her nose, to be revenged of her 
face,’ Again, the wolf is a ‘ ruffian,’ the brindled boar 
a ‘monster,’ and the fox a ‘ villain’—all very offensive 
and improper epithets, which decent society very spar- 
ingly, if at all, admits into its qualifying vocab 7 
Nor is this the worst of it: bad names are bad enough, 
but, says the proverb, ‘they break no bones,’ and the 
poor brutes might have cared but little for the poet’s 
abuse, had he not urged on their murder in such a 
savage style as the following :— 

Stunk from the cavern, and the troubled wood, 
See the grim wa on him his shaggy foe 


Or growling horrid, as the brindled boar 


Grins fell destruction, to the monster’s heart 
Let the dart lighten from the nervouserm. 

af ial ees + Give, ye Britons, then, 

Your sportive fury, pitiless, to pour 

Loose on the nightly robber of the fold ; 

Him from his craggy winding haunts unearthed, 
Let all the thunders of the chase pursue. 


And all this, too, in the face of a very tender and tear- 
ful passage, in which he deprecates the chase of the 
stag, hare, and so forth, proclaiming— 

These are not subjects for the peaceful Muse, 

Nor will she stain with such her spotless song : 

Then most delighted when she social sees 

The whole mixed animal creation round 

Alive and happy. 


Thus inconsistent, too, is the author of ‘the Seasons.’ 
Can we suppose him to have been sincere in both cases; 
or was he only, as an artist, eager in search of strong 
and impressive images, with little regard to their cor- 
rectness or harmony with each other? So, we fear, it is 
with too many of the tuneful brethren; the mere crea- 
tures of feeling and passion, revelling in these, and too 
often subordinating the calmer —though, in truth, not 
less poetical—dictates of enlightened knowledge. 

Let us not be misunderstood. ‘The Seasons’ abounds 
in many, very many humane and exalting views of na- 
ture: what we censure is the frequent application of the 
worst of human epithets to the natural and instinctive 
conduct of the brutes—a transference wholly erroneous, 
unless we are pre 
human responsibility. How the bard of ‘the Seasons’ 
might have regarded this alternative, we cannot tell; 
but this we feel assured of, that no one, entertaining | 
correct views of nature, can consider his treatment of | 
many of the brutes as otherwise than libellous in the | 
extreme, and tending to convey anything but a just | 
view of the designs of God in the animal creation. | 
Some may no doubt regard it merely as a little too | 
much colour in the brush; for our own part, ‘the 
Seasons’ would be amongst the last text-books we 
should place, without comment, in the hands of a child, 


pared to gift them with a portion of || 


| 


| 
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were we training him in the paths of a broad and gene- | 


rous humanity. 


DR CARUS AND THE ENGLISH. 


Two summers ago, the king of Saxony, with a select 
suite, took a run through the principal districts of our 
island, visiting such objects of interest as lay in his 
route. Since then, the royal physician, Dr Carus, has 
given to the German public an account of the journey, 
with which, in an English dress, we are now presented 
by the publishers of the ‘ Foreign Library.’* Indivi- 
dually or nationally, we are naturally curious to learn 
the opinions of others respecting us, and under this im- 
pulse we turn to the doctor’s jottings, which, we may 
hint at the outset, are of no ordinary character. The 
writer is evidently one of those men who, whatever un- 
toward circumstances may assail them, are not to be 
depressed, at least through any want of a good opinion of 
themselves. As may be expected, therefore, a buoyant 
self-confidence runs through the whole of his narrative, 
which would become decidedly offensive, were it not for 
a vein of good-humour and cordiality which tempers 
the indiscretion. The doctor is a physiologist, a spe- 
culatist in morals and religion, an artist, antiquary, 
and a hundred things besides; so that, if the por- 
traiture of our nation is not complete, it is owing more 
to the stubbornness of the material, than to any defi- 
ciency in the qualifications of the draughtsman. Pass- 
ing, however, his descriptions of scenery, criticisms on 


* The King of Saxony’s Journey through England and Scotland 
in the year 1844. By Dr C. G. Carus, Physician to his Majesty. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1846, 


| preponderance of brown and light hair over black. 


| centre of a kingdom greater than any in the civilised 
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works of art, and much of that light gossip which 
necessarily belongs to such narratives, we shall glance 
at the opinions which concern us principally as a 
people. 

Setting out with the maxim, that the history of a 
people and their peculiarities can be only rightly compre- 
hended when we have gained a true idea of the physical 
characteristics of their country, Dr Carus devotes some 
space to the geography and geology of our island, and 
then proceeds to the consideration of the ‘ remarkable 
and highly-inventive race of men’ who inhabit it. As 
he always proceeds upon philosophical grounds, he lays 
down, as a principle, that there is nothing more favour- 
able to, or promotive of, the development either of an 
individual or of a nation, than to be sprung from a 
vigorous, fine, and intellectual stock. ‘ The peculiari- 
ties and high importance of the people of England are, 
therefore, mainly to be sought in the descent of the 
English from the mixture of so many different races, all 
of a vigorous character; the intermarriage of the origi- 
nal inhabitants of England—the Cymri or Britons—with 
the Romans, Norwegians, Danes, Normans, and Germans, 
from whence the new British, or, properly speaking, 
English people, sprang. When we look at the subject 
from this point of view, it is remarkable to perceive that 
those districts of Great Britain in which the original 
races exist with the least admixture of foreign nations, 
and have still preserved the use of their original Celtic 
or Gallic language, as in Wales and the Highlands of 
Scotland, are those the inhabitants of which cannot in 
any respect be compared in mental energy and develop- 
ment with those who, properly speaking, belong to the 
new British race; and are constrained to yield to the 
genuine English, whose language is a compound, derived 
from Roman, Norman, Scandinavian, and German roots. 
It is this little England—this England containing about 
15,000,000 of inhabitants—which has made itself the 


world, whose provinces surround our globe; and even 
excluding the shifting, but still numerous, population of 
Hudson’s Bay, reckons a population of above 200,000,000 ; 
whilst Russia, the most powerful empire on the conti- 
nent, only reckons about 64,000,000 of subjects. 

* As to the race, the German and Scandinavian ele- 
ments are clearly discernible in the physical constitu- 
tion, in the strongly-built frame, above the middle size, 
the oval form of the skull, the fair skin, and the great 


‘These elements are even more obvious in the public in- 
stitutions of the people. On examining this point more 
carefully, the old German customs and the old German 
laws will still be seen not only to exist, but to flourish 
in a multitude of institutions, which have been com- 
pletely lost in Germany itself, either through the con- 
stant and varying influences of other nations, or some- 
times through indolence of character in the people them- 
selves. The various forms of administration throughout 
the country afford proofs of this remark : every district, 
every town, every parish, possesses a species of inde- 
pendence; elects its own parish, local, or municipal 
officers; and, by means of its representatives, enjoys and 
exercises a great share in the general administration of 
the whole country ; in a word, it possesses those great 
rights which belong to a free constitution. Then the 
public administration of justice and trial by jury, the 
great preponderance of open and verbal modes of trans- 
acting business over written, the unlimited, free, and 
public expression of individual opinion upon all subjects, 
the performance of administrative duties in many cases 
without salary, and the holding of offices which are 
mere signs of public confidence, and of a prominent 
position, all enter into this inquiry. It would, indeed, 
require a long and careful examination, accompanied 
and supported by strict historical research, to be able to 
declare what of all this has passed from the Scandina- 


vian, what from the Roman, what from the German 
stock, into the life of the English people. It would, then, 
unquestionably appear that the Koman forms by far 
the smallest element in the composition, and the Ger- 
man incomparably the greatest.’ 

Having thus decided how much of our greatness we 
owe to a German paternity, the next principle laid 
down is, that quiet and retirement in youth, either of 


individuals or of nations, is essential to the development | 


of a powerful and self-relying character—a theorem 
which we readily grant him. Being confined to the 


i 
| 


limits of their island, and thus almost wholly withdrawn | 


from contact with other nations, the English—such is 
his reasoning—had time to lay the foundation of a phy- 


sical individuglity, which was capable of being developed | | 


into a great and important character, before they came 
into much active intercourse with other people. 
result of this retirement has been, that a multitude of 
singularities, of customs, usages, institutions, and man- 
ners, both in public and private life, have taken such 
deep root in England, as to become immovable; and 
this might seem the more astonishing in a nation which 
carries on the most active intercourse with all parts of 


*One | 


the world, and with nations of the most different habits, . 


customs, and laws, did we not bear in mind that almost 
all these characteristic singularities date from a period 
when the people were absolutely isolated, and their 
forms of life were developed to full maturity from 
within themselves; and that, therefore, there is a uni- 
versal inclination to hold firmly by that which, in other 
countries, is subject to continual change from the in- 
fluences of neighbouring nations, and sometimes changes 
of itself. In recent times, it is true, comforts and luxu- 
ries, in all their various relations, have enormously 
grown and increased in England; but the basis of all 
these usages and customs may be clearly shown to rest 
upon others, handed down from time immemorial. 
These very developments, therefore, always assume a 
peculiar historical character, and make obvious the 
reason why the English themselves have such intense 
pleasure in thinking of, and designating their country 
as, Old England’ Such is Dr Carus’s theory of our con- 
servatism ; for, notwithstanding all our power and pro- 
gress, we are really the most conservative nation in 
Christendom. 

In close connexion with this long-cherished principle 
of exclusiveness and retirement—which lies at the foun- 
dation of the English character—our author places the 
subject of dwelling-houses; and we only wish that his 
views on this matter were as enthusiastically partici- 
pated in by every one of ourselves. ‘ Up to the present 
moment, the Englishman still perseveres in striving 
after a certain individuality and personal independence, 
a certain separation of himself from others, which con- 
stitutes the foundation of his freedom. This, too, was 
completely an ancient German tendency, which led our 
remote ancestors to prefer the rudest and most incon- 
venient, but isolated homesteads, to the more convenient 
and refined method of life in aggregation: it is this that 
gives the Englishman that proud feeling of personal in- 
dependence, which is stereotyped in the phrase, “* Every 
man’s house is his castle.” This is a feeling which can- 
not be entertained, and an expression which cannot be 
used, in Germany or France; in which countries, ten or 
fifteen families often live together in the same large 
house, The expression, however, receives a true value 
when, by the mere closing of the house-door, the family 
is able, to a certain extent, to cut itself off from all com- 
munication with the outward world, even in the midst 
of great cities. In English towns or villages, therefore, 
one always meets either with small detached houses 
merely suited to one family, or apparently large build- 
ings extending to the length of half a street, sometimes 
adorned like palaces on the exterior, but separated by 
partition walls internally, and thus divided into a great 
number of small, high houses, for the most part three 
windows broad, within which,“ and on the various 
storeys, the rooms are divided according to the wants 
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| Or convenience of the family: in short, therefore, it 
| May be properly said that the English divide their 
| edifices perpendicularly into houses, whilst we Germans 

divide them horizontally into floors. In England, every 


|| Man is master of his hall, stairs, and chambers; whilst 


we are obliged to use the two first in common with 
others, and are scarcely able to secure ourselves the 
privacy of our own chamber, if we are not fortunate 
enough to be able to obtain a secure and convenient 
house for ourselves alone.’ 

Another element in Dr Carus’s philosophical esti- 
mate of our national character, is that suggested by 
the question—By what age can the English be regarded 
as, in some measure, represented—by childhood, youth, 
manhood, or senility? ‘There can be no doubt,’ says 
he, ‘ that, after a very short observation of their whole 
mode of action and conduct, they must be characterised 
by the mature, late, but still vigorous age of man. A 
firm adherence to principles once adopted, a quiet, his- 
torical foundation and development, a decisiveness and 
vigour, a Catonian severity of morals, but, together 
with these, a great measure of pedantry, and, even as a 
people, conspicuous and unconcealed egotism, are pre- 
cisely the very circumstances and conditions which 
must soon impress themselves upon the mind of the 
observer, and become consolidated into a firm and deci- 
sive judgment.’ But this vigour, courage, and decisive- 
ness of character—this stiffness, pedantry, and egotism 
—are repulsive of all that may be called the poetic ele- 
ment in the spirit of the nation. We are neither poets, 
musicians, artists, nor philosophers. ‘ On these grounds, 
it often appears to me impossible to believe that Shak- 
speare could have been an Englishman; and his really 
being so, only becomes intelligible by remembering 
that, in the time of Shakspeare, a real merry England 
actually existed. It is, moreover, for this very reason 
too, that there is at present such poverty in the really 
active pursuit and cultivation of all that deserves the 
name of the higher arts. England has never produced 
a single great historical painter, and will scarcely ever 
produce one. The same is true of sculpture and 
music. 

* As to poetry, England, like other countries, possesses 
even now, it is true, a great many poets; and men of 
distinguished talents appear from time to time in the 
field of events; but the tendency towards the gloomy side, 
the melancholy, or the sentimental, and often even the 
bitter element of life, is constantly gaining the ascend- 
ant; and this fact of itself proves that poetry, properly 
so called, is a stranger to the country at present. True, 
indeed, I will not venture to say that the Englishmen 
of the present day are destitute of the spirit and feeling 
of poetry ; for what people are completely in this condi- 
tion? But these are limited to an earlier period of life, 
and are regarded as a disease incidental to the develop- 
ment of the mind, rather than as a great poetical view 
of life, pervading the whole existence, harmonising with 
the deep poetry of life, and exercising a most important 

, influence upon the whole moral and intellectual cha- 
racter. The prevailing English character is, therefore, 
by no means destitute of passion and poetry ; but all 
this appears like the early eruption of a volcano, which 
is speedily exhausted, and then the crater only remains, 
covered with ashes, hard and dry. 

| ‘Everything pertaining to the theatrical arts is al- 
most in a worse condition in England, at present, than 
even the structural arts and music; and although we 
can make no particular boast of the state of the drama 
amongst ourselves, it would not be easy to exaggerate 
its superiority over the miserable and soulless drama of 
England. It is roger hie or to one’s feelings to 
see that the people who formerly produced the greatest 
of all dramatic poets, should now be almost wholly 
destitute of dramatists, and that the art should share so 
little genuine sympathy; but a moment’s consideration 
of the whole circumstances of the country, and it no 
longer remains a riddle. Ind absorbs all the ener- 


power, not only are thousands and thousands of new 
productions developed, but the population itself: the 
number of large towns with 30,000 or 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, whose names are yet scarcely known in foreign | 
countries, increases with enormous rapidity; and the | 
regulation, occupation, and supply of all these demand | 
continual and progressive activity. How is it possible | 
that, in the midst of such a tendency of public life, any | 
time should be allotted to the artistical gratification of 
the Ls and more intellectual wants of the human | 
mind ? 


‘For these reasons, even the sciences, considered by 


themselves, are not objects of pursuit ; and least of all | 


in the higher departments of mental philosophy ; but 
they are cultivated zealously and effectually in as far 
as they are useful, and promote the immediate advan- | 
tages of life. In England, natural philosophy by no 
means corresponds with the Natur-philosophie of the | 
Germans, but consists of a combination of mathematics 
and physics; and is endured only as such; whilst every 
truth is decidedly repulsed which is calculated to pro- 


mote such a free spirit of inquiry, or mental develop- || 


ment, as might, in the most remote degree, interfere | 
with, or trench upon, any traditional, political, or or- | 
thodox ecclesiastical dogma.’ Admitting that there is | 
but too much truth in some of these remarks, we can- | 
not altogether subscribe to the sweeping generalisations 
of the learned traveller. The elements of poetry and 
taste exist in the national mind as vividly as ever, with 
this advantage, that they are now incomparably more 
widely diffused: it is only the object and aim that is 
changed ; and this Dr Carus, trained and tutored amid 
a state of things that belong to a bygone era, seems 
unable to comprehend. Leaving, however, these general 
strictures—for which, in the spirit of the prayer, 


Oh that some power the gift would gie us, 
To sec ourselves as others see us, 


we ought to be thankful—we shall now turn to the less 
studied, and perhaps more truthful, en passant obser- 
vations of the doctor’s journey; we say the doctor's 
journey, for ego et rex is evidently the style of his La- 
tinity. 

We have seen that Dr Carus was prepared to find in 
the English a remarkable people — vigorous, active, 
decisive ; but when he comes to view their navy, army, 
institutions, factories, mines, railways, wealth, and 
sumptuous living, his preconceptions fall infinitely 
short of the reality. He can afford to scoff at their 
lack of the poetical element—at their music, painting, 
sculpture, and theatricals; but the comforts, the sub- 
stantialities, the power, if we may so speak, of their 
everyday life, brings him to his knees in absolute 
idolatry — What a tale I shall tell to my friends in 
Saxony! It must be observed, however, that, being 
an attaché of royalty, the doctor moved only among 
the noble and wealthy—everywhere there was a deck- 
ing out for the reception: even the public crowds pre- 
sented themselves in a sort of holiday attire—facts that 
must be borne in mind in the interpretation of his 
numerous superlatives. On landing at Dover, the royal 
party proceeded to the hotel, where, in company with the 
captain of her majesty’s steamer, and the commander of 
the garrison, they had lunch—déjeuner dinatoire. ‘* The | 
richness and abundance of the plate surprised us Ger- 
mans, unaccustomed to such displays in our inns; and 
many national peculiarities in the viands were imme- 
diately observable. The rich ox-tail soup, the massive 
piece of admirable beef, fish of every description, and, 
together with sherry and port, common at all English 
tables, genuine porter, which, in consequence of its 
aromatic bitter, was peculiarly well calculated to repair | 
the discomforts of sea-sickness, from which some of our | 
party had suffered.” Again, when lunching with Lord 
Amherst at Knowle—‘I can truly say that, as I sat 
down at the rich table, adorned with massive plate, | 


| 


and decked with flowers, and around me the members | 


gies of life ; with the progress and application of steam- 


of the same family that had enjoyed all the pomp of | 
e 


| 
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nobility before the reign of Elizabeth, and in a room 
hung with the portraits of a long line of ancestors, 
whose arms were emblazoned on glass in the tall, 
Gothic windows, I felt as if I were in a dream, and 
found myself transported into a scene before the age of 
Shakspeare; and times and things long gone by flitted 
before my mind.’ Further, when bis royal master was 
the guest of our queen at Windsor—‘ In the evening, 
dinner was served upon the most splendid scale—even 
of royal magnificence. What rooms, what pomp, what 
brilliancy and splendour ; the fairy tales realised before 
my eyes, and all this in an old, gray, weather-beaten 
castle! Covers were laid for sixty persons, and all 
were served upon gold. Dr R-——-, the physician of the 
emperor of Russia, who sat next to me, told me that 
such an entertainment was unparalleled even in St 
Petersburg.’ But this wealth and splendour meet him 
everywhere: this everlasting magnificence is more than 
German frugality can endure; and so, while at Blen- 
heim, the seat of the Duke of Marlborough, he gets 
fairly out of humour with it. ‘ One gets a tolerable idea 
of the almost extravagant opulence which is here dis- 
played, when I say that, in a large vaulted hall for pre- 
serving milk, cream, and butter, a splendid fountain has 
been erected, to throw up the clearest spring water, 
which falls down along several basins, growing gra- 
dually larger, uutil it comes to a large basin at the 
bottom, which is so arranged as to have upon its brink 
vessels and for containing the cream and butter, 
which thus, in the warmest weather, are kept at the 
| degree of coolness so necessary to these useful kinds of 
| food. In any other place, this fountain would be used 
to ornament the entrance avenue, whilst here, it merely 
serves to cool a dairy!’ The poetical element again! 
But we should like to know of Dr Carus, if a nobleman 
| can command a jet d'eau for his dairy, as well as for his 
| entrance avenue, why he should not enjoy the luxury 
of the one as well as the ornament of the other? 
Wonderful as was the display of wealth, whether in 
the halls of royalty, in the dining-room of a public 
hotel, or in the dairy of a private nobleman, the tout 
ensemble of a London crowd, alike for the gaiety of its 
appearance, and the respectability of its demeanour, 
seems to have been no less remar ‘ Curiosity to 
see the train of open royal carriages, accompanied by a 
guard of lancers, had collected such a vast mass of per- 
sons along the whole line of road from Buckingham 
Palace to the station of the Great Western Railway— 
| about half an hour’s ride—that every possible position 
for seeing was occupied. Elegant carriages, often two 
or three rows deep, were drawn up on the sides of the 
and were intermixed with a great number of ladies 
jane gentlemen, mounted on beautiful horses, who either 
stopped whilst the court eq nipages passed, or occasion- 
ally accompanied and followed them. The houses, too, 
were all full of life ; windows and balconies in all direc- 
tions crowded with spectators, male and female; and, in 
addition to all this, an immense throng of persons on 
foot—such as is momentarily collected in London—of 
omnibuses, hackney-coaches, and cabs, which traverse 
London in all directions in thousands. The crowd at 
and around the railway station was immense; but, not- 
withstanding this, the best order was everywhere pre- 
served, partly from a natural love of order in the people 
themselves, and partly by the activity and good manage- 
ment of a large body of police, distinguished by their 
simple but elegant blue uniform. The London con- 
stabulary are not provided with arms of any description, 
but merely carry a short staff of office in the breast 
pocket, which, although short, is heavy, and may, when 
| occasion requires, be used as a weapon both of offence 
and defence. In the police, however, the people re- 
order, and law, and 
| cases are very rare in whi De pposition is offered, 
or resistance made, to their authority.’ But the gran- 
deur of the city is quite as enchanting as the appearance 
of ite inhabitante. Paris is but a country town in com- 
parison. ‘The large and splendid shops in Regent 


Street, with their enormous plate-glass windows, and 
looking-glasses in gilt frames, are truly magnificent ex- 
hibitions. The perpetual movement and life in the 
streets, at once so wonderful and exciting. When I 
think of Paris, and compare it with London, it now 
leaves on my mind the impression of a small town!’ 
Again, speaking of Regent’s Park and the public pro- 


menades—‘ Places of public refreshment, coffee-gardens, | 


and the like, without which a German can scarcely 
form an idea of a promenade, do not exist here, at least 
in the places frequented by good society. ‘This is quite 


to my taste, as among us the most delightful places are | 


completely destroyed by being made assembling places 
for smoking cigars and drinking beer.’ Such is Carus, 
ever astonished and delighted so long as you keep him 
off the fine arts, metaphysics, and philosophy ; but let 
him once trench on these, and the queen’s piper makes 
sounds (he cannot call it by the name of music) so 


horrible, that ‘no form of apostrophe can characterise | 
it.’ The English are prone ‘ to mistake mere noise for a | 


species of music’—St Paul’s is ‘one of the most taste- 
less collections of columns, vaulted roofs, eaves, and 


stajuen, that encumbers ihe earth’—Westminster Abbey | 
‘great, but not imposing ’—the design of the new || 


ion of Parliament has something in it ‘ organically | | 


irrational’—the workmanship of some silver-plate which | 


he examined was ‘ neat and skilful, but without genius’ | 
—in the Royal Academy’s exhibition of paintings he | 
had to ‘read in the catalogue all that he did not see in 
the picture ;’ even the English ‘ Hurrah’ offends him ; 
it is not half so musical as the German ‘ Hoch! Hoch!’ 
About tastes, however, zal disputandum. 

But whatever may be our deficiency in these matters, 
the invention, ingenuity, power, and rapidity of execu- 
tion which everywhere met him, are really beyond his 


comprehension. Be it an iron-work in Wales, the dock- | | 


yard at Portsmouth, a gun manufactory at Birmingham, 
the post-office in London, or the getting up of the Times 
broadsheet—all are alike marvels to the dreamland of a 
German idiosyncrasy. Speaking of the post-office ar- 
rangements, he remarks—‘ The English have certainly 
the art of inventing, in all such matters, capital abbre- 


viations for business, which would often take up much | | 
time. Thus there are always printed tables of every- | 


thing necessary for the house, the kitchen, or the cellar ; 
so that a man, by looking over these lists, immediately 
sees what he has, or what he wants. In the same way, 
no one keeps any large sum of money in the house; his 
banker manages all that; and he has only a little book 
with cheques, out of which he has nothing to do but 
tear a leaf, write upon it the sum he owes, and give it 
to his creditor; and so of other matters.’ But our 
activity, ingenuity, and busy-making may be carried 
to extremes ; so at least thinks Dr Carus, ‘The latest 
newspapers were constantly offered at the stations: we 
bought some ; and the rapidity with which news is here 
circulated may be guessed from the circumstance, that 


the Times of this morning, just arrived, gaye a full and | 


minute account of his majesty’s visit to Hatfield House 
yesterday! In this manner all that takes place at the 


court in London, visits, invitations, excursions, &c. are | 


particularly chronicled and printed in all the news- 
papers; and now I see that the reporters, even on their 
journey, report with the same rapidity. At every sta- 
tion, a person in one of the nearest carriages kept con- 
tinually looking towards our carriage, and fixed his 
eyes upon us, as if he were working upon a sketch of 
the travelling equipage for a wood-cut in the Illustrated 
News! I confess that all this spying and universal 
small-talk of the newspapers seems to me to be doubly 
mischievous: first, to the people, who are thus accus- 
tomed to trouble themselves about a multitude of trivial 
circumstances, family affairs, and the most ordinary 
events ; and secondly, for those who are the objects of 
such incessant prying and observation, Such a people 
as the English. should be far above such littleness,’ 


The doctor is right, and we humbly kiss the rod of | 


rebuke, iii iniicebidls iia 


ine Ne cr; 
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of silly, intrusive gossip, which is edifying to none, and 
must ever be offensive to some. It is easier, however, 
|| to find fault than to correct an error; and Dr Carus 
| ought to have remembered, in penning his narrative, 
|| that what is blameworthy in a nation, cannot be very 
| commendable in the case of an individual. ’ 


| RESISTANCE TO GREAT TRUTHS—JENNER 
AND VACCINATION. 


No more fatal or formidable disease has ever scourged 
the human race than one—now happily becoming a sub- 
ject for history—the small-pox. Authoritative evidence 
has of late years been adduced to show that it existed 
in the Mosaic period, and in China it has been known 
| from the earliest ages. Most of the fearful plagues 
| which from time to time, on various portions of the 
earth’s surface, have swept myriads into untimely 
graves, were no other than devastating visitations of 
this dreaded disease; and even when pursuing its or- 
| dinary course, it carried off one in fourteen of all that 
| were born. In Ceylon, whenever it broke out, entire 

villages were abandoned; and in Thibet, on one occasion, 

the capital was deserted for three whole years. In the 

Russian empire, two millions of human beings died of 
| small-pox in twelve months. Bernouilli calculated that 

fifteen millions fell victims to it every twenty-five years, 

taking the whole world, or six hundred thousand an- 
nually, of which number not less than two hundred and 
ten thousand were estimated for Europe alone. And to 
come down to more recent times, the readers of Mr 

Catlin’s work on the Indians of North America will 

remember the terrible accounts of the destruction of 

whole tribes by this deadly malady. Regarded as inevit- 
| able, it came also to be considered as irremediable, and 
| the world submitted to its ravages as a calamity of fate. 
| In 1714, Dr Timoni of Constantinople published a work 
| on the subject; and to the good sense, courage, and in- 

fluence of Lady M. W. Montagu, who caused her son 
| to be inoculated in the Turkish capital by Mr Maitland, 
surgeon to the embassy, England is indebted for the 
counteracting practice. In 1722, her daughter was in- 
oculated in this country by the same gentleman ;-and the 
method was generally adopted until 1740, when it had 
fallen nearly into disuse ; but favourable accounts com- 
ing from abroad, it was again revived; and, to propa- 
gate the salutary modification, the then Princess of 
Wales caused two of her daughters to be inoculated. 
The new remedy, however, met with great opposition. 
Some denounced it as an attempt, ‘at once impious and 
unavailing, to counteract the visitations of an all-wise 
Providence ;’ asserting that, in the case of adults who 
voluntarily submitted themselves to it, the crime was 
that of suicide; but in respect to children, ‘it was 
horrid murder of the little unoffending innocents.’ It 
was anathematised from the pulpits as an invention of 
Satan, and its ‘abettors’ as sorcerers and atheists. A 
clergyman of London, named Massey, declared that it 
was no new art, as Job had been inoculated by the 
devil. 

Owing to the careless practice of the time, there was 
some show of right in the opposition. The infected were 
not kept separate from others; and as inoculation al- 
ways produced the true disease in its usual infectious 
| form, it became more widely disseminated, and the mor- 
| tality frightfully inereased. In the year 1800, it broke 
| out no less tlian twenty times in the Channel fleet alone; 
| and the records of the Asylum for the Indigent Blind 
| showed that three-fourths of those relieved lost their 
| sight from small-pox. Its victims in Great Britain 
, amounted to forty-five thousand annually; and the cele- 
|| brated La Condamine, pleading for the adoption of a 

remedy in France, said, ‘La petite vérole nous décime’ 
The small-pox decimates us.’, Sueh were the fatal 


Ss 


even in those who recovered, as ‘ the very next 


* || to absolute rottenness, putrefaction, aud death i 


| effects of a disease described by Sir Matthew Hale, 
| 


The world was in this distressing condition when a 
remedy at once mild, harmless, dnd effectual, first at- 
tracted the attention of Jenner, then a young man pur- 
suing his studies under a practitioner at Sodbury, in 
Gloucestershire ; where the subject of small-pox being 
mentioned in the presence of a country girl who came for 
advice, she exclaimed, ‘I cannot take that disease, for I 
have had cow-pox.’ ‘This incident rivetted the atten- 
tion of Jenner. It was the first time that the ular 
notion, which was not at all uncommon in the district, 
had been brought home to him with force and influence. 
Most happily, the impression then made was never 
effaced. Young as he was, and insufficiently acquainted 
with any of the laws of physiology or pathology, he 
dwelt with deep interest on the communication which 
had been casually made to him by a peasant, and 
partly foresaw the vast consequences involved in so re- 
markable a phenomenon.’* Possessing much patience 
and firmness of purpose, Jenner was willing to wait the || 
fruition of his ideas ; and contented himself at first with 
speaking of the prophylactic virtues of the cow-pox 
among his friends, which he recommended them to in- 
vestigate. But they treated it as an idle notion ; and, as 
he persisted in bringing it before them, they threatened | 
to expel him from their society, ‘if he continued to | 
harass them with so unprofitable a subject.’ His firm- | 
ness of purpose came to his aid; he persevered in his || 
inquiries. It was continually urged, in reply to his || 
assertions, ‘ The evidence is altogether so inconclusive || 
and unsatisfactory, that we put no value on it, and can- |, 
not think that it will lead to anything but uncertainty 
and disappointment.’ His opinions, in many instances, 
met with abhorrence and contempt, and were treated | 
with general indifference. y 

Jenner was fortunate in possessing the friendship of | 
the celebrated John Hunter, under whom he had studied | 
in London, and to whom he communicated his views. | 
The reply of the great anatomist supported and stimu- 
lated his courage—‘ Don’t think, but try; be patient, be 
accurate.’ He knew how to wait. In 1775, his ideas and 
prospects began to assume a definite form: he foresaw 
something of the great work before him. ‘To one of his | 
friends, to whom he had explained his theory, he said, | 
‘I have intrusted a most important matter to you, 
which I firmly believe will prove of essential benefit to 
the human race.’ He vaccinated his own son on three 
different occasions. Many years, however, elapsed before 
he had an opportunity of completing his experiments, 
in the course of which a formidable obstacle was en- 
countered: he found that cow-pox was not, in every 
case, an effectual preventive of small-pox. This led him 
to discover the true from the spurious vaccine matter ; 
of which the former alone produces any specific. action 
on the constitution. Though this disappointed, it did not 
discourage him. He investigated the facts, and arrived 
at last at the true explanation. He talked of it; wrote 
of it to his friends; and it was mentioned in London in 
1788 by medical professors in their lectures. 

In 1798, he published the result of his observations 
in a quarto of about seventy pages,f in which he gave }. 
details of twenty-three cases of successful vaccination | 
on individuals, to whom it was afterwards found impos- | 
sible to communicate the small-pox either by contagion 
or inoculation. After weighing every sentence with the 
greatest care, it was submitted to the judgment of his | 
friends, The work is interspersed with remarks on the 
identity of the matter in the cow, and in the heels of 
the horse, when suffering from the disease known as 


| 
| 


| 


* In after-life, Jenner was accustomed to relate an anecdote of 
the days of Charles IL Some one telling the beautiful Duchess of 
Cleveland that she would soon deplore the loss of her beauty from 
the effects of the small-pox, then raging in London, she replied 
there was no ground for fear, as in her own country she had under- 
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‘grease ; * and concludes, ‘Thus far have I proceeded 
in an inquiry founded, as it must appear, on the basis of 
an experiment in which, however, conjecture has been 
occasionally admitted, in order to present to persons 
well situated for such discussions objects for a more 
| minuteinvestigation. In the meantime, I shall myself 
| continue to prosecute this inquiry, encouraged by the 
hope of its becoming essentially beneficial to mankind.’ 
The publication of this work, so modestly and tem- 
| perately written, immediately excited the greatest 
attention. In the same year the author had occasion 
to visit London, where, during his stay of nearly three 
months, he eould not meet with a single person willing 
| to come forward to test the experiment. Mr Cline, how- 
| ever, afterwards tried the vaccine matter, and proved 
that, when it had gone through the system, it was im- 
possible to communicate small-pox to the same person. 
Two ladies, whose names are deserving of record—Lady 
Ducie, and the Countess of Berkeley—broke through the 
prejudices of the day, and caused their children to be 
vaccinated. The countenance and co-operation of the 
higher classes of London were in great part secured by 
the instrumentality of Mr Knight, inspector-general of 
military hospitals: and it appeared that females were 
most conspicuous in the good work; arising, probably, 
from their natural anxiety as mothers for the safety of 
their offspring. Lady Peyton urged the professional 
men in her neighbourhood to adopt the practice. In the 
following year the children of the Duke of Clarence, 
then residing at Bushy, were vaccinated ; and a feeling 
began to spread in favour of the protective remedy. 

Jenner watched for the realisation of his hopes. The 
happiness appeared to be bis ‘of removing, from among 
the list of human diseases, one of the most mortal that 
ever scourged our race.’ But the opposition was brew- 
ing; and first, after the publication of his ‘ Inquiry,’ 
came that of Dr Ingenhousz—a name celebrated in 
medical and scientific history. He was on a visit to Lord 
Lansdowne at his seat in Wiltshire, when, hearing of a 
ease of small-pox in a man who had previously caught 
the cow-pox while milking at a dairy, he wrote to 
Jenner, pointing out the mischief his doctrine would 
cause, ‘should it prove erroneous.’ Jenner replied tem- 
perately and conclusively ; but his opponent, who signed 
himself ‘physician to the emperor and king,’ became 
‘rude, and truly imperious,’ in proportion as his argu- 
ments were coufuted. We are informed that ‘he knew 
no more of the real nature of cow-pox than Master Sel- 
wyn did of Greek.’ But, said Jenner, writing to a friend, 
‘Tis no use to shoot straws at an eagle. . . My friends 
must not desert me now: brick-bats and hostile weapons 
of every sort are flying thick around me. . . My experi- 
| ments move on, but I have all to do single-handed.’ Ina 
| subsequent letter to Ingenhousz, he explains, ‘ Ere I pro- 
| ceed, let me be permitted to observe that truth in this, 

and every other physiological inquiry that has occupied 

my attention, has ever been the first object of my pur- 

suit ; and should it appear, in the present instance, that 
| I have been led into error, fond as I may appear of the 
offspring of my labours, I had rather see it perish at 
once, than exist and do a public injury.’ 

Many eminent professional men now appeared to fa- 
vour his views, while others received them with derision 
and distrust. Some doubted all the facts and reasons 
adduced in his ‘Inquiry ; a second party denied the 
merit of bringing forward a fact which had been long 
known in obscure places in the country ; a third affirmed 
that everything relating to it had yet to be discovered ; 
and a fourth, that the discoverer’s opinions were worth 
nothing—that he had originally obtained the vaccine 
virus from another tioner ; and, even admitting 

| his reasons, the protective powers of the new remedy 
|| would be lost after the lapse of four years. The de- 


* It is now known ‘ that there are at least four animals—name- 
| ly, the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the goat—which are flected 
with a disorder communicable to man, and capable of securing 
him from what appears to be a malignant form of the same dis- 


clared enemies to the practice were less fatal to its 
success than its pretended friends: the latter had a 
professional status, which lent authority to their state- 
ments, that imposed on the unthinking part of the 
community. Experiments were made at the Small-Pox 
Hospital in London, which proved most disastrous to the 
infant cause; as, from want of care, the true variolous 
matter, as Jenner expressed it, was ‘contaminated’ with 
small-pox, and differed in effect but very slightly from 
the real disease. This drew upon him the indignation of 
the metropolitan practitioners ; who, however, as it was 
afterwards established, had been actually disseminating 
the tainted matter over many parts of England and the | 
continent. 1 
In 1799, Dr Woodville, a physician of Londor., pub- | 
lished a report throwing doubts on the real efficacy of 
vaccination, which tended to check the high expecta- 
tions that had been formed of it. Another member of 
the medical profession, Dr Pearson, lectured on the 
subject, and issued circulars, offering to distribute the | 
matter to all who applied; thus constituting himself 
the chief promoter of the new method, to the prejudice 
of the discoverer, to whom his nephew wrote, ‘ All 
your friends agree that now is your time to establish 
your fame and fortune: but if you delay taking a per- | 
sonal active part any longer, the opportunity will be 
lost for ever.’ It had been intimated to Jenner, thet | 
if he would settle in London, he might command a 
practice of L.10,000 per annum. He observes, in his 
reply, ‘Shall I, who, even in the morning of my days, | 
sought the lowly and sequestered paths of life— the 
valley, and not the mountain—shall I, now my evening 
is fast approaching, hold myself up as an object for 
fortune and for fame ?’ 
But the good cause continued to make progress. Its 
author, in a letter written to the Princess Louisa at | 
Berlin, in December of the same year, states that 5000 || 
persons had then been vaccinated, and afterwards ex- | 
| 


posed to the contagion of small-pox; but without any ill 
effect. Lord Egremont took great pains, in a corre- 
spondence with Jenner, to clear up the anomaly arising 
from impure vaccination at Petworth, where he took all | 
the patients, fourteen in number, into his mansion, to 
prevent the spread of the disease. This nobleman sub- 
sequently became one of the most zealous promoters of 
the new method. 

‘ Notwithstanding the violent and unscrupulous oppo- 
sition manifested in many quarters, the new cause mi 
progress. In this same year attempts were made to 
form vaccine institutions for gratuitous vaccination, in 
which Bath took the lead, followed soon after by London. 
At the head of the latter was Dr Pearson, of whom 
mention has been already made. He arrogated to him- 
self all the honours and advantages: as head of the estab- 
lishment ; and, following his ‘ rule of doing justice,’ as he 
stated in a letter to Jenner, had reserved for him the 
honour of ‘ extra-corresponding physician.’ Jenner de- | 
clined the offered dignity, and wrote to Lord Egremont 
his objections to the plan proposed by Dr Pearson—the 
man who had denied and distorted his experiments— 
and declared firmly against any compromise or contra- 
diction of his own views. Although a fierce war was 
then raging, the fame of the new remedy found its way | 
to the continent. Drs Odier and Peschin of Geneva 
wrote and lectured on the subject: and in the two | 
following years 1500 persons were vaccinated in that | 
city. It was known in America before it had been 
heard of in Paris. Dr Waterhouse of Massachusetts 
first made the American public acquainted with it, 
through the medium of the newspapers, as ‘ Something 
Curious in the Medical Line” The president Jefferson, 
with his sons-in-law, vaccinated nearly two hundred 
persons among their own connexions. At the same 
time it reached our colony of Newfoundland. 

Soon after, a vaccine institution was opened in Paris, 
superintended by committees appointed to obtain precise 
in tion, through whose labours the salutary remedy 
was made known throughout France. The Spanish go- 


| 
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| vernment, in 1800, took up the question with extraor- 
| dinary zeal, and fitted out an expedition to convey vac- 
| cination to their South American colonies. In 1801, a 
| mission was sent to earry it to Gibraltar and Malta; and 
in the same year Dr Walker accompanied Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby’s forces to Egypt, and vaccinated great numbers 
of the troops. It was also introduced at Palermo, where, 
in the preceding year, 8000 persons bad died of small- 
pox; and into our vessels of war by Dr Trotter, phy- 
sician to the fleet, who said, in one of his letters, * The 
Jennerian inoculation will be deservedly recorded as one 
of the greatest blessings to the navy of Great Britain 
that was ever extended to it.’ It was eagerly welcomed 
in Germany : and the successful vaccination of Princess 
Louisa caused its effective introduction into Prussia, 
the result of which was, the foundation of a Royal Ino- 


culation Institute at Berlin, In Vienna, the use of the | 


new remedy was at first forbidden, having been con- 
founded with small-pox inoculation: the restrictions 
were, however, soon removed, and some of the most suc- 
cessful experiments performed in that city. At Brunn, 
in Moravia, a philanthropic nobleman, Count Hugh de 
Salm, exerted himself, by the distributing of rewards 
and treatises, to disseminate the practice in that part of 
the empire. A temple was erected, and dedicated to 
Jenner, in which his birthday is still annually cele- 
brated. 

In 1801, the vaccine was sent from Breslau to Moscow, 
where the empress-dowager ‘zealously promoted the 
new practice,’ and desired that the name of Vaccinoff 
should be given to the first infant—a female—submitted 
to it. She sent a diamond ring to Jenner, with a letter 
signed by her own hand, expressive of ‘ her gratitude to 
him who rendered this signal service to humanity.’ 
Jenner replied, that the imperial favour was not for 
him alone; ‘it will be felt by the whole world; for 
sanctions like these will materially tend to extinguish 
prejudice.’ In Denmark and Sweden, so effectual were 
the measures taken for the propagation of the antidote, 
that the small-pox was extirpated, and did not return 
for twenty years; and in Wirtemburg, penalties were 
exacted from all those who neglected vaccination. 

Jenner himself offered one thousand guineas towards 
fitting out a ship to convey the vaccine to Asia, when it 
had been delayed by the parsimony of the goverrfment. 
It reached the East Indies in 1801; and the physicians at 
Bombay corresponded with the discoverer on the subject. 
The co-operation of the Brahmins, and the favour of the 
natives, were secured by a trick. A short poem was 
written in Sanserit, on old paper, purporting to be of 
great antiquity, and to have been early known in the 
country, in whieh the remedy was recommended; and 

| appealed directly to the religious feelings of the natives, 
| as the ‘wonderful preventive’ was said to have been 
| originally derived from a cow. It was carried to Africa 
by way of the Mediterranean; and in 1802, Lord and 
Lady Elgin, being then on a tour, successfully intro- 
duced it into Turkey, Greece, and the Ionian Islands. 
The matter was sent overland to Bagdad, on lint secured 
between glass closely sealed, and dipped in melted wax 
until it became covered by a solid ball, then packed in 
a box with paper shavings. It arrived safe, and suc- 
ceeded at the first trial. In other instances, the matter 
was found to be efficacious after twice crossing the 
Atlantic, and retained its virtues during a tedious 
mission through the remotest provinces of the Russian 
empire to the borders of China. 
The progress of the ‘extirpator’ was such, that in 
| 1802 it was stated, in evidence before a committee of 
the House of Commons, that 2,000,000 of persons had 
then been vaccinated, of whom not one had died of the 
affection, These numbers were, however, but a small 
proportion of what they might have been, had the prac- 
tice of vaccination been allowed to have free course— 
unopposed by ignorance, prejudice, or selfishness. 
|| Though there were many to do justice to the im- 
Per a yet a host of others, on very slender 
grounds, rai a fierce and clamorous opposition. 


. 


Few even of its friends took the pains to make them- 
method, A ‘faction’ of physicians got up a spirited 


| 
selves well acquainted with the principles of the new 
| 


opposition in the papal states, and reported that vac- 
eination had been forbidden and abandoned in Eng- | 
land. The most ridiculous and absurd reports were | 
published. A lady complained that, since her daughter 
was vaccinated, ‘ she coughs like a cow, and has grown | 
hairy all over her body ;’ and in one part of the country 
the practice was discontinued, beeause those who ‘had | 
been inoculated in that manner bellowed like bulls,’ | 
A Mr Gooch of Suffolk had, with his wife, vaccinated 
611 patients, of which he observes—‘ In spite of all igno- 
rant prejudice, and wilful misrepresentations, this won- | 
derful discovery is spreading far and wide in this 
county. The first people we inoculated in Hadleigh 
were absolutely pelted, and driven into their houses if 


| they appeared out.’ 


The same arguments that had been used nearly a 
century earlier against small-pox inoculation, were di- 
rected against vaccination ; while, in Switzerland, pas- 
tors were recommending it from their pulpits, the most | 
uncompromising hostility was shown in other places, 
Ehrmann of Frankfort undertook to prove from Serip- 
ture, and the writings of the fathers, that ‘ vaccine was 
nothing less than Antichrist.’ Sermons, abounding in 
invective, were preached against it. The leading phy- 
sician of Philadelphia pronounced it to be ‘too beastly 
and indelicate for polished society.’ In later years, the 
celebrated Cobbett also denounced it, in his sledge- 
hammer style, as ‘ beastly,’ and unfit for adoption. 

Dr Rowley, a physician of London, was perhaps more 
violent in his attacks than any other opponent; and 
his work is so far useful, as it gives us the sum of the 
arguments used against vaccination, and shows at the 
same time to what extreme lengths individuals may be 
carried by passion and prejudice. The doctor set him- 
self up as the hero of anti-vaccination; for which he 
formed a society to examine all cases of failures, and of 
small-pox after vaccination, which he condemned as 
a ‘greasy, horse-heeled project. The sooner cow-pox 
infatuation is abandoned in tofo, so much the better 
for society. .. The world has been viper- broth mad 
—tar-water mad—magnetism mad—cow-pox mad. . . 
Cow-pox devastation—all supported by ignorance, 
knavery, folly, and false faith. . . Those will be con- 
sidered the greatest enemies to society who: longest 
persist in spreading the criminal and murderous evil. . . 
Chase from their houses all who propose vaccination . . . 
Glaring tyranny, to force vaecination on the poor. .. The 
world did not require cow-pox; the cow-pox was forced 
into the world. . . Earth trembled! and Heaven pro- 
fusely shed tears. . . The most excellent physicians are 
always modest, candid, and unassuming :’ whilst vacci- 
nators are ‘ infatuated visionists,’ who pursue an ‘ irra- 
tional and destructive practice. Wild, light-headed 
adherents, who have distinguished themselves by igno- 
rance. The doctor appears to have exhausted the 
vocabulary to find terms for the expression of his abuse, 
which was not unproductive of evil. It was proved that, 
although vaccination was performed gratuitously at the 
Bloomsbury dispensary, yet not a single person applied 
during several months of the year 1806. An able reply 
was published by a surgeon named Blair, who turned 
the doctor’s weapons upon himself, in a pamphlet whose | 
title was quoted from one of his learned opponent's fiery | 
paragraphs: it was entitled ‘ The Vaccination Contest; | 
or Mild Humanity, Reason, Religion, and Truth, against | 
fierce, unfeeling Ferocity, overbearing Insolence, mor- 
tified Pride, and Desperation.’ 

The attacks on the invaluable discovery were, at 
the same time, vigorously carried on in other quarters. 
We should be at a loss to understand the motives 
of so much hostility, did we not see something of the 
kind in our own day, in the sneers occasionally be- 
stowed on novel matters of science. The cause, how- 
ever, triumphed, Ribaldry, scorn, and abuse, have 


dwindled dewn to a mere echo, and are scarcely or 


| 


| 
| 
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never heard. The glory of a great man is ever at- 
tended by envy. The nations of antiquity would have 
raised altars to Jenner’s memory, or stamped his effigy 
on their coins—as was the case in some of the states of 
Greece, and was done by the citizens of Cos in honour 
of their countryman Hippocrates. Cuvier said, ‘ If vac- 
cine were the only discovery of the epoch, it would serve 
to render it illustrious for ever.’ 

Part of Jenner’s reward was in the letters he received 
from all quarters of the world, filled with expressions 
of grateful reverence, and anticipations of the benefits 
of his discovery. His case was brought before parlia- 


| ment, and, not without opposition, the sum of L.30,000 


| 


| 


was voted to him in two grants. It was proved that, 
had he kept vaccination a secret, he might have made 
1.20,000 a-year; but he worked not for himself. The 
chancellor of the exchequer said of it, during the de- 
bate, that it was ‘ the greatest, or one of the most im- 
portant, discoveries to human society that was made 
since the creation of man.’ 

But far greater the reward, in the consciousness that 
he had saved to the world millions of lives, and secured 
humanity from its deadliest destroyer. It is not what 
we undertake, but what we accomplish and confirm, 
that constitutes glory. Jenner died with the title of 
benefactor to his kind. In the words of his friend Dr 
Lettsom, ‘His claim is that of having multiplied the 
human race, and happily invoked the goddess of health 
to arrest the arm that scatters pestilence and death 
over the creation.’ His is one of those English names 
with which intelligent foreigners are, as might be ex- 

, most familiar. Often have such persons, taken 
to Westminster Abbey, and told that it is devoted to 
the names of our great men, asked for the monument 
of Jenner. Strange to say, while much military prowess, 
now of little account, is there recorded, this truly great 
and memorable man is without his stone, and likely 
long to remain so. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 


{From a volume of little heart-warm pieces, breathing the new 
feelings of our time, by our friend Camilla Toulmin. Orr and 
1846.) 


Tuere were three friends—that is to say, 

They were men meeting every day ; 

Grasping each other's hands with earnest pressure 
Upon’ the mart, or in the hours of leisure. 


The eldest had a large and finely-tempered heart, 

Thought a few thoughts in which the world had not a part, 
And as the mountains are the first to win 

A dawning glory ere the day begin, 

He saw to trace his life-chart on a plan 

Of simple grandeur meet for such a man. 


His acts oft puzzled worldlings, who, you know, 
Bat-like, are blinded by the noonday glow 

Of deeds to which they cannot find the clue 

Of double motive or a selfish view. 

And yet as mountain sun-crowns downwards creep, 
Till o’er the plain the generous day-beams sweep, 
So from the height of his great soul were caught 
Some peerless lessons by example taught. 


* But,’ says the reader, ‘ to these three great friends, 
I cannot see which way your story tends.’ 
Patience; and yet, perchance, when all is told, 
Meaning or moral you may not behold! 

Of station, fortune, equal all had been, 

But to the younger two came losses unforeseen. 
Generous and prompt, the first with open hand 
Made free his fortune to their joint command ; 
Saying, ‘ It is a gift or loan, it matters not, 

A ding to the ch of your future lot.’ 

A test of friendship bravely, nobly borne; 

But though the theme be much less trite and worn, 
It is almost as hard—I own not quite— 

To take with grace, as to bestow aright, 

Favours like this; which try mind-metal more 
Than shielding life with life amid the battle’s roar. 


One was of thanks; yet you might see 


He bit his lip hal: vt 
And to his 's the chafed and feverish blood 


Sent fitfully its teil-tale flood. 
The other said, ‘God bless thee! fervently; . — 
*God knows, I would have done the same for thee.’ 


And several signs stood out in strong relief 

To mark the twain; but, to be brief, 

The one a slave, in struggling to escape, 

Broke up his household gods of every shape, 

To melt them—in his heart—into one figure rude 
Of monstrous mien, which he called Gratitude : 
Until, self-tortured by his hideous guest, 

Day brought no peace, and night no rest! 

The other one walked upright as when he 

First knew his friend in all equality. 

There was no servile crouching ; no revoke 

Of differing thoughts he once had freely spoke 
(For e’en as discords harmony may make, 

So kindred minds some different views may take). 
The only chain the gold "twixt them had wrought, 
Drew them more near, and dearer friendship brought. 
* God knows, I would have done the same for thee !* 
* I know he would have done as much for me !* 
Was felt—ngf said—by each respectively. 

An unsung music to themselves most dear, 

As one may silent read a page, not hear. 


The writhing slave knew nought of such sweet peace; 
His visits shorten, and at last they cease. 

As for the lender, if his thoughts be told, . 
He mourns to lose a friend, and not his gold. 

Unto the other once he said, ‘ Your words are true, 
You've tested me; but I have tested you! 

It pains my heart to know he could not comprehend 
The rights and pleasures of a faithful friend.” 


* It chances,’ said the third, ‘ that you and I 

Do understand each other perfectly. 

But frankly tell me, do not you opine 

That, out of every hundred, ninety-nine 

Of poor mankind do not know how 

Either t’ accept a favour, or a boon bestow / 

No matter what on Friendship’s shrine the oblation, 
They shrink in horror from an obligation! 

So little are the ties of brotherhood 

Between earth's children understood ; 

So few who seem such thoughts to understand, 
That I could count, upon the fingers of one hand, 
With whom I know such bonds might be, 

And give or take all equally, 

Without disturbance of our self-respect, 

Or some regret the curious might detect.’ 


* Tis very sad !’ the first one sighing cried ; 
* God’s gifts we most unequally divide. 
How shall we teach one human brotherhood ?’ 


* Trust God! and trust the might of doing good 

The other answered. ‘ There’s a dawn draws near 
(May eyes grow stronger ere the noon appear, 

For some I know that not e’en now can bear 

Truth’s struggling beams that pierce this murky air !) 
Why, ’tis a wholesome sign, you will aver, 

That even you and I can thus confer!’ 


RISE OF THE MULGRAVE FAMILY. 


The first diving-bell we read of was nothing but a very | 


large kettle, suspended by ropes, with the mouth down- 
wards, and planks to sit on, fixed in the middle of its con- 
cavity. Two Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an experi- 
ment with it before the Emperor Charles V. They descended 
in it, with a lighted candle, to a considerable depth. In 
1683, William Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, formed a 
project for unloading a rich Spanish ship sunk on the coast 
of Hispaniola. Charles II. gave him a vessel with every- 
thing necessary for his undertaking ; but being unsuccess- 
ful, he returned in great poverty. He then endeavoured 
to procure another vessel ; but failing, he got a subscri 

tion, to which the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 
1687, Phipps set sail in a ship of 200 tons, having previously 
engaged to divide the profits according to the twent 

shares of which the subseription consisted. At first, ail 
his labours proved fruitless ; but at last, when he seemed 
almost to despair, he was fortunate enough to bring up so 
much treasure, that he returned to England with the value 
of L.200,000. Of this sum he 
Duke of Albemarle L.90,000. Phipps was knighted by the 
king, and laid the foundation of the fortunes of the present 
noble house of Mulgrave. Since that time, diving-bells 
tee very often employed. — Mechanics’ Magazine, 

0. . 
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